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who revealed the truth about Russia and the 
Siberian exile system in his world-famous 
papers in the Century Magazine, has started for 
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to describe the war and the conditions in 
Cuba from the humanitarian point of view. 
Mr. Kennan is the most distinguished Amer- 
ican traveler of the time, is widely known 
as a successful lecturer, is the Vice-President 
of the American Red Cross, and will bring 
to the recital of the story of the war the 
resources of the trained investigator, of the 
brilliant descriptive writer, and of the sym- 
pathetic student of the conditions of op- 
pressed peoples. His weekly articles are cer- 
tain to be of surpassing interest, and to afford 
a graphic narrative of the progress of events. 
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Commodore Dewey's Victory The later 

of the naval en- 
gagement off Manila show it to have been, 
in the combined sagacity and boldness of 
Commodore Dewey, unsurpassed, and in the 
results achieved unequaled, in the naval his- 
tory of the world. Never before has an en- 
tire fleet been destroyed without the loss of 
a ship or even of a single life on the part of 
the attacking forces. The silent sail at mid- 
night past the fort which was supposed to 
command the entrance to the bay, the almost 
contemptuous disregard of the mines placed 
in the inner harbor for its protection, the 
calm pushing forward after two mines had 
exploded just in front of one of the vessels, 
happily for our forces harmlessly, the silent 
receiving without return the earliest fire of 
the enemy, the terrible fire poured upon fleet 
and shore batteries when the Commodore 
had reached the point where he could make 
the fire most effective, the stopping after two 
hours of cannonade for breakfast and then 
the resumption of the battle, the sailing in 
closer to the shore by the aid of the lead to 
make the fire more effective, the brave but 
hopeless resistance of the Spaniards till every 
ship was absolutely destroyed or placed en- 
tirely hors du combat, the quick and chival- 
rous attention to the Spanish wounded by 
Commodore Dewey as soon as the victory was 
complete, the laconic message to the Spanish 
authorities on shore, after he had destroyed 
the fleet and anchored off the city, that one 
shot fired from shore would be the signal for 
a bombardment which would lay the city in 
ashes, the report wired to his Government 
at home, as modest as the achievement re- 
ported was heroic—all combine to make 
this naval engagement one of the most 
romantic, as it is probably quite the most 
decisive in its immediate results, of any 
in the world’s history. The military moral 
of it is that unskilled bravery is no match 
for bravery mated with skill. The indi- 
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cations are that the Spaniards were en- 
tirely surprised; that their surprise did not 
prevent their vigorous and brave though 
ineffective battling; that they were without 
skill in handling modern ordnance, and fired 
in the old fashion, blazing away with only 
general aim, while every American gunner 
was a sharpshooter, though with heavy 
ordnance, and every shot told with terrible 
effect. The international effect of the vic- 
tory is at once to give the United States 
prestige among the nations of the world as a 
first-class naval power. Its National effect 
is to give a good degree of sober self-conh- 
dence as to the result of any possible engage- 
ment in American waters between the Spanish 
and the American fleets. Another Spanish 
fleet might be more formidable than that in 
Manila harbor; but taere will be the same dif- 
ference between Spanish and American gun- 
nery. The effect of the victory on our interna- 
tional relations with the world, and especially 
with the Philippines, we have considered inan 
editorial elsewhere. The President at once 
made Commodore Dewey Acting Rear-Ad- 
miral, and in a special Message on Monday 
recommended a vote of thanks by Congress. 
The two Houses instantly and unanimously 
passed a joint resolution thanking Commodore 
Dewey, his officers and men, in the name of 
the American people, and a bill increasing by 
one the number of admirals, so that Commo- 
dore Dewey might be promoted immediately. 


The official report of the victory 
reached Washington on Saturday 
afternoon, was at once made public, and 
aroused the highest enthusiasm throughout 
the country. Commodore Dewey's twocable 
dispatches were brief and to the point. We 
give them in full: 


The Battle 


Manila, May |.—Squadron arrived at Manila 
at daybreak this morning. Immediately engaged 
the enemy, and destroyed the following Spanish 
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vessels: Reina Cristina, Castilla, Don Antonio 
de Ulloa, Isla de Luzon, Isla de Cuba, General 
Lezo, Marquis de Duero, Cano, Velasco, Isla de 
Mindanao, a transport, and water battery at 
Cavite. The squadron is uninjured, and only a 
few men are slightly wounded. Only means of 
telegraphing is to American Consul at Hong- 
Kong. I shall communicate with him. 
DEWEY. 


Cavite, May 4.—I have taken possession of 
naval station at Cavite, on Philippine Islands. 
Have destroyed the fortifications at bay en- 
trance, paroling the garrison. I control bay 
completely, and can take city at any time. The 
squadron is in excellent health and spirits. Span- 
ish loss not fully known, but very heavy. One 
hundred and fifty killed, including captain of 
Reina Cristina. I am assisting in protecting 
Spanish sick and wounded; two hundred and 
fifty sick and wounded in hospital within our 
lines. Much excitement at Manila. Will pro- 
tect foreign residents. DEWEY. 


Later press dispatches add many picturesque 
and thrilling details to Commodore Dewey's 
sailor-like condensed message. The best 
account that we have seen has been that 
given by a correspondent of the New York 
“ Herald,” who, that paper states, stood on 
the bridge of the flagship Olympia with the 
Commodore throughout the fight. The squad- 
ron reached the bay at night on Satu-day 
(Manila time), and steamed into Bocagrande 
with all lights out and crews at the guns. 
The Olympia led; then followed the Bal- 
timore, Raleigh, Petrel, Concord, and Boston. 
Though there was moonlight, the flagship 
was a mile beyond Corregidor before the 
enemy discovered it and opened fire. Reply 
was made; but, without stopping, the squad- 
ron moved slowly on, and at daybreak came 
in sight of the enemy off Cavite. Their flag- 
ship was the 3,500-ton Reina Cristina, carry- 
ing Admiral Montojo’s flag. With her were 
the protected cruiser Castilla (3,200 tons), and 
the other ships named in Commodore Dewey’s 
dispatch above. Our ships drew up for the 
attack in line, throwing some shells into the 
Manila forts as they were passed. Two 
powerful submarine mines were exploded by 
the Spaniards from the shore, but fortunately 


ahead of our ships instead of under them. - 


From the Cavite batteries came a heavy but 
ill-directed fire. 


The heat was intense. Men stripped off all 
clothing except their trousers. As the Olympia 
drew nearer all was as silent on board as if the 
ship had been empty, except for the whir of 
blowers and the throb of the engines. Suddenly 
a shell burst directly over us. From the boat- 
swain’s mate at the after 5-inch gun came a 
hoarse cry. “Remember the Maine!” arose 
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from the throats of five hundred men at the 
guns. 


At exactly nineteen min- 
utes before six, Commo. 
dore Dewey quietly gave the order to fire: 
“ You may fire, when ready, Mr. Gridley,” he 
said to the captain of the Olympia. One of 
the Olympia’s 8-inch guns threw a 250-pound 
shell at the Cavite fort. distant 5,500 yards. 
The Baltimore and Boston followed, and 
soon a heavy fire was being given and re. 
ceived. The difference between the skill of 
the gunners and the range of the guns was 
soon apparent. Shells fell all about our 
ships, even close to them; a few struck the 
ships; the Olympia was very slightly injured ; 
here and there rigging was cut. The Olym- 
pia drew a thousand yards nearer the enemy, 
took a course parallel to the Spanish line, 
brought all her guns to bear, and was followed 
into this closer action by the Baltimore and 
Boston; the former had a shot pass clean 
through her, but no one was killed and no 
serious damage done. Still nearer to the 
enemy went our ships, and the results of their 
fire became evident. Three of the Spanish 
ships were in a blaze, and their fire slackened. 
At just this point, says the “ Herald ” writer, 
“Commodore .Dewey decided to give the 
men breakfast, as they had been at the guns 
two hours with only one cup of coffee to sus- 
tain them. Action ceased temporarily at 
twenty-five minutes of eight o’clock, the other 
ships passing the flagship and the men cheer. 
ing lustily.” After breakfast the battle was 
renewed ; the signal for close action went up, 
and one by one the Spanish ships were burned 
and sunk. At half-past twelve a white flag 
appeared on the Arsenal in place of the 
Spanish flag. In the afternoon the Petrel 
was ordered to destroy the Spanish ships in 
the inner harbor, and a boat crew soon accom- 
plished the work. As night drew near, our 
ships anchored off Manila, and word was 
sent by Commodore Dewey that if another 
shot was fired he would lay Manila in ashes. 
Admiral Montojo lost his flagship early in 
the fight, a single discharge from the Olympia 
killing, it is said, sixty of her crew, including 
her captain and other officers. 


Our Government is exerting 
every effort to send aid in men 
and supplies to Manila as soon as possible. 
It is said in criticism that such an expeditian 
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should have been prepared the minute orders 
were given to attack Manila, so that it could 
have been off before this. The steamship 
City of Peking has been chartered to sail 
from San Francisco, and several transports 
will accompany her, while the cruiser Charles- 
ton will protect the expedition. At this 
writing it is thought that the start may be 
made on Saturday of this week. In all it is 
expected that 5,000 troops will be sent, drawn 
chiefly from the Californian and other Far 
Western States’ militia, with a small body of 
regulars, 


® 


The relative and actual 
positions of Admiral Samp- 
son’s squadron, of the Spanish fleet which 
lately left Cape Verde Islands, and of our 
ships the Oregon, Marietta, and Buffalo (for- 
merly Nictheroy), form a problem in strat- 
egy of the most intense interest. Admiral 
Sampson’s ships (the battle-ships New York 
and Iowa, the cruisers Cincinnati and Mar- 
blehead, two monitors, and other vessels, 
large and small) arrived on Sunday last off 
Cape Haytien, Hayti, and thence steamed 
eastward toward Porto Rico, slowly, to allow 
the monitors to keep up. They would reach 
San Juan, Porto Rico, about the middle of 
the present week, if that is their destination. 
If the Spanish Cape Verde fleet was bound 
to Porto Rico, as some think, a great naval 
battle may be imminent in that direction. 
If, however, the Spanish ships are now at- 
tempting to intercept the Oregon on her way 
home from Rio Janeiro, Admiral Sampson 
will doubtless in turn try to intercept the 
enemy and support the Oregon. It seems 
hardly probable that the Oregon will follow 
the regular course up the coast; it may be 
that she has special orders to meet Adm‘ral 
Sampson at some point south of the Porto 
Ricocoast. There are many who believe that 
the Spanish squadron has taken neither of the 
courses indicated above, but that it has with- 
drawn toward: Spain to join the fleet now or 
lately at Cadiz. Those who take this view 
argue that the Spanish ships are not strong or 
numerous enough to make it likely that Spain 
would risk them where they might be caught 
between Admiral Sampson’s and Commodore 
Schley’s squadrons. This is logical enough, 
but it seems improbable that Admiral Samp- 
son should be acting without some definite 
reason. A few days will probably clear up 
the mystery. On Monday of this week it was 
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reported that a Spanish fleet had been seen 
off Cape Espichel in Portugal, and on the 
same day a dispatch from Bahia, Brazil; 
stated that the Oregon had just arrived there 
and was awaiting the Buffalo. The flying 
squadron under Commodore Schley is evi- 
dently ready to sail at a moment's notice. 
The Oregon is well aware of herdanger. She 
left Rio Janeiro on May 4, and the run to 
St. Thomas usually takes twelve days. The 
Spanish fleet has had plenty of time to come 
from Cape Verde to the usual course of ves- 
sels from Rio; whether it would dare to scat- 
ter its ships so as to patrol a great distance 
east and west, and prevent the Oregon from 
slipping through, is an open question, 


The news of the week from 
Cuba indicates that an ener- 
getic campaign by the insurgents will soon 
be under way. Indeed, it is said that Gomez 
and Garcia are already marching toward 
Havana Province with 18,000 men. The 
policy of our Government is to send arms, 
munitions of war, and other supplies to the in- 
surgents, and to help them to help themselves. 
In pursuance of this policy, two landings were 
made on the Cuban coast last week, without 
very serious opposition from the Spanish 
troops, although it was necessary to drive 
back some cavalry by shots from our ships. 
Both expeditions accomplished their object 
completely. It seems still undetermined how 
soon our first army of invasion is to land; 
60,000 volunteers and 16,000 regulars are to 
be gathered at Chickamauga at once, and an 
army may be landed in Cuba very soon, if the 
naval situation makes it wise. The blockade 
last week had as its most important incidents 
a renewed short bombardment of fortifications 
outside of Matanzas and the capture and 
release of the French vessel Lafayette. The 
latter event was a blunder, happily quickly 
repaired. Our Government had authorized 
this vessel to enter Havana harbor and land 
mails and passengers. The order to this 
effect did not reach our blockading ships in 
time, and the Lafayette was stopped and 
warned. In spite of this she again started 
toward Havana, and was promptly seized. 
Our Government promptly sent the Lafayette 
under convoy into Havana harbor, and the 
danger of arousing French antagonism was 
averted. The Cuban Congress (under the 
“autonomy ” régime) opened in Havana on 
May 5, and General Blanco made a grandilo- 
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quent speech accusing the United States of 
bad faith and cupidity. 


On Wednesday of last 
‘week the President 
sent to the Senate the following list of nomi- 
nations for the position of Major-General: 
Joseph C. Breckinridge, Elwell S. Otis, John 
J. Coppinger, William R. Shafter, William M. 
Graham, James F. Wade, and Henry C. Mer- 
riam, all holding the rank of Brigadier-Gen- 
eral in the regular army. The President also 
named four civilians for the rank of Major- 
General: General Fitzhugh Lee, Representa- 
tive Wheeler, of Alabama, Mr. J. H. Wilson, 
of Delaware, and Senator Sewell, of New 
Jersey, with a long list of nominees for the 
position of Brigadier-General. This list is a 
notable one from several points of view. It 
contains apparently not a single political 
appointment, in spite of the fact that great 
pressure was brought to bear upon the Pres- 
ident to secure such appointments. Of the 
four civilians who become Major-Generals 
two served in the Union and two in the Con- 
federate armies during the Civil War; all 
have seen service in the field. The appoint- 
ment of two Confederate veterans to one of 
the highest positions in the army is conclu- 
sive evidence that the Civil War has become 
wholly a matter of history. The appoint- 
ments are significant also as proving a 
determination to secure trained leaders of 
our armies. In the Civil War the North 
spent two years in learning how to fight, and 
in discovering and educating its generals. 
At the end of that war every man who had 
secured a first place in either army was a 
graduate of West Point. Thelesson bas not 
been forgotten. The President proposes in 
this war to secure the results without incur- 
ring the perils of the education. He has 
selected, therefore, men of expert training or 
experience. There are no amateurs and no 
politicians in the list of appointments. The 
great majority of the men are graduates of 
West Point, who have spent their whole lives 
in the profession of arms; those who are not 
graduates and who come from civil life have 
had: the training of one of the most terrible 
wars in modern times. 


Continued embarrassment has re- 
sulted in the National Guard from 
the mismanagement in the call for volunteers, 
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upon which we commented last week. The 
most notable case has been that of the Thir- 
teenth Regiment of New York. Part of the 
regiment left Hempstead Camp amid the 
jeers of those whoelected toremain. Orders 
disbanding the regiment have since been sent 
out from the Adjutant-General’s office. The 
Twenty-second Regiment is to take the place 
of the Thirteenth in camp. The Ad)jutant- 
General is reported as saying that the dis- 
bandment of the Thirteenth was not ordered 
because the regiment refused to volunteer— 
the members of the regiment having the right 
to refuse to volunteer if they wished—but 
because the regiment was ordered to camp 
as a regiment and only 350 men obeyed. How- 
ever much we mav be sorry for this state of 
things, it has happened naturally. The influ- 
ence of the National Guard is a great one, and 
General Alger could hardly afford not to recog- 
nize it in his call for volunteers; on the other 
hand, the influence of the regular army is 
greater, and the Secretary could ill afford to 
have men enlisted as volunteers who were not 
to serve unconditionally under army orders. 
The case is really more than a conflict between 
State and Federal elements. It is a conflict 
between amateurs and professionals, and when 
the fact is thoroughly understood there can 
be no doubt as to the result. This is em- 
phasized, not only in the actual enlisting, but 
also in the provisions made for the encamp- 
ments and in their control. Take the camp 
at Hempstead, Long Island, as example. 
The daily press reports that the New York 
State militia, ill provided with overcoats and 
blankets, was sent to an unprepared field, 
before tents, provisions, and straw were ready 
for man or beast, and where there has been 
constant danger from disease. The control 
was so poor that at first there were scenes of 
rowdyism in the villages about the camp. 
Had army officers been in charge, it would 
seem as if some of these occurrences might 
have been prevented. As there are not any 
officers to spare, why should not the services 
of retired officers be utilized ? 


Itis a satisfaction to note 
thata bill has been intro- 
duced into Congress by Mr. Griffin giving to 
the army the power in this respect now enjoyed 
by the navy. By the provisions of this meas- 
ure the services of retired army officers are to 
be voluntarily offered, and must be employed 
only on work for which an examination shows 
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the applicant to be fitted. Such retired officers 
will be permitted to join the volunteer forces 
without loss of status on the retired list, it 
being provided that while in volunteer service 
there is no “retired pay.” This is all as it 
should be; it will tend to stop the absurd 
practice of shelving an expert just when he 
is often fit to be of the greatest service. 
Moltke was a very old man at the outbreak 
of the Franco-German war, yet he could 
not have been spared. The whole conduct 
of that marvelous campaign was his, and 
to him, more than to all others combined, 
was its success due. What a science the 
Germans have developed in contrast with 
the system here by which local politicians 
essay to perform complex military duties, and 
by which our army loses its men of long expe- 
rience in order that, through speedier promo- 
tion, the ambition of underlings may be grati- 
fied! If the object-lessons at Hempstead 
last week show how unprepared we are for 
army science and discipline, they will atleast 
have done good in awakening Americans to 
a reality, unpleasant though it be. The 
capacity to administer State military systems 
does not reside in the States; the capacity 
to administer a Federal system does reside 
in the heads of the regular army. The Gov- 
ernment should have unconditionally obedient 
soldiers, but should also have the right to enlist 
in the service the veterans who are clamoring 
again to march under the old flag. With 
the success of the Griffin Bill we may perhaps 
expect to see our army discipline and eff- 
ciency equal that already attained in the navy. 


It has been claimed by those 
advanced in modern methods 
of communication in warfare 
that we ought not to have been kept so long 
in ignorance of what Admiral Dewey did at 
Manila, provided that he had within his reach 
the end of the cable that had been cut. The 
Washington correspondent of the New York 
~ Evening Post” declares that if the electrical 
part of Admiral Dewey's outfit had been as 
scrupulously cared for as the fighting part, 
he could have made his victory even more 
complete in its moral effect by showing to 
the Spaniards the hopelessness of a war 
against so ingenious a people as ourselves. 
This correspondent omits to say, however, 
that our telegraphers cannot always control 
a foreign cable; but every one will agree with 


Telegraphy and 
Telephony 


his statement that it should be the care of 


every commander to have with him a small 
corps of men who not only understand the 
working of the telegraph key and read 
messages by sound, but are also shrewd 
enough to do a thousand things in the way 
of repairing and emergency work—splicing 
wire and cable, locating breaks in the con- 
nection, etc. In this connection the “ Post” 
calls attention to the increased use of teleg- 
raphy and telephony in warfare, showing, for 
instance, that telegraph wire has been so re- 
duced in weight that a man can transport 
two miles of insulated double conductor and 
a reel for paying out the wire as rapidly as a 
column of cavalry can move. The flying field 
telegraph and telephone makes a kit weigh- 
ing not over thirteen pounds. We are likely 
also to use the phonograph and microphone 
as dispatch-senders. General Greely has 
already recorded the success of experiments 
made in the army with a single uninsulated 
juire stretched on the ground through wet 
grass, over which a whispered conversation 
was conducted through telephones half a mile 
apart. At the time when Congress was par- 
ticularly niggardly, and proposed to cut down 
appropriations so as practically to ruin our 
Signal Corps, the Chino-Japanese war oc- 
curred, and furnished a good object-lesson. 
On the day following the battle of Ping-Yang, 
the Japanese telegraph corps ran into that 
place a flying telegraph line from Seoul. 
seventy miles away. 


Congress has already ap- 
propriated for military ex- 
penses, or will almost certainly do so before 
this reaches our readers, the following sums. 
We report them in gross only : 


Special military appropriation... .... 
Deficiency military appropriation for 


War Appropriations 


$50,000,000 


equipment of volunteers......... 35,000,000 
Regular naval appropriation....... 57,000,000 
Deficiency naval appropriation..... 35,000,000 
0,000,000 

$186,000,000 


The regular military appropriation has not 
yet been reported. Secretary Gage estimates 
that the extraordinary military expenses up 
to July next will be $52,000,000 in addition 
to the $50,000,000 specially appropriated to 
be expended by the President in his discre- 
tion. The Secretary has also stated his im- 
pression, not based on accurate estimates, 
that the war expenses after July | will amount 
to about $25,000,000 a month. Congress 
rightly estimates the spirit of the American 
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people in appropriating the money needed 
without hesitation and without even serious 
debate. Economy as well as honor requires 
that the war should be conducted with vigor, 
and that means with liberality in expenditure. 
The only way to make a war economical is to 
make it short. But how to raise the money 
to meet these appropriations is a question 
not so easily answered. The general plans 
we reported last week. The questions still 
in debate in Congress this week are chiefly 
five ; two of them relate to taxation. Shall we 
levy a tonnage tax on imports? We are glad 
that the Senate, apparently with a consid- 
erable degree of unanimity, takes the view 
of this tax taken in last week’s Outlook. 
Whether such a tax might be wise at another 
time, as a part of a protective system, in order 
to build up our mercantile marine, this is not a 
good time to consider. The Senate judges 
that it is inexpedient to attempt to raise 
$2,500,000 by a tax which would operate to 
alienate friends abroad and divide sentiment 
at home. There are indications of a like 
judgment in the House, This tax will proba- 
bly be abandoned for the present. The other 
tax question is, Shall we levy a tax on incomes? 
It seems to us that with a war on our hands 
all other questions ought to wait in abeyance 
till the war question is settled; and that it is 
not expedient to create divisions in the Nation 
by raising afresh at the present time this issue, 
which, if raised, is sure to create so much 
and so hot division. 


The other method of secur- 

ing the necessary funds is 

by borrowing, directly or indirectly. Per- 
haps the proposal to coin-what is known as 
the “silver seigniorage” ought not to be 
regarded as an expedient for “ borrowing,” 
though if the silver dollars are in the future 
redeemable in gold, it would be a question 
whether this would be borrowing, or would be 
utilizing unused resources. The gold men 
would hold the former view, the silver men 
the latter. There is in the Treasury about 
$42,000,000 in silver not pledged to the re- 
demption of bills based upon it. We see no 
objection to coining this $42,000,000 and put- 
ting it into circulation. We believe that it 
would be expedient to gradually cancel all 
paver money under five dollars and substitute 
silver in its place. Meanwhile, for home con- 
sumption this additional silver would doubt- 
less find circulation, and to that extent would 
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increase the currency and the resources of the 
Government without imperiling the value of 
the coin. The other plans for raising money 
are by borrowing, one (the Democratic) with- 
out interest, the other (the Republican) with 
interest. The first involves an issuance of 
Treasury notes payable in coin, but without 
interest. Whether that is a safe proceeding 
is a banking question pure and simple. We 
ought not to issue such notes unless we have 
or provide coin enough to pay them on 
presentation; and, as we are now practically 
on a gold basis, that coin should be gold. 
It should be added that no one proposes 
to issue non-redeemable legal-tender notes. 
The Republican method of borrowing is the 
issuance of long-time bonds, payable in coin, 
in from ten to twenty years, to the amount of 
$500,000,000, and short-time certific ates, pay- 
able with interest in one year, to the amount 
of $100,000,000. The latter, it is hoped, 
would be taken up in small sums as a popu- 
lar loan. To reguire such an issue, it seems 
to us, would be a mistake. Let us pay as we 
go, if we can. Not to authorize such an 
issue would also be a mistake. For our Sec- 
retary of the Treasury ought to be enabled 
to meet the appropriations which Congress 
has made. Otherwise Congress would be in 
the position of one drawing on a banker with- 
out making sure that the banker is in funds 
to honor the draft. 


Aside from the War Revenue 
Bill, there are a number of 
measures pending in Congress, all of which 
have been inspired or affected by the Cuban 
crisis. The Volunteer Immune Bill was 
passed last week by the Senate, and is now 
before the House. It empowers the immedi- 
ate enlistment in the regular army of men 
medically certified to be free from peril of 
yellow fever, for service in Cuba. An im- 
portant measure has just been passed by both 
branches empowering our army officers, while 
serving in Cuba during the existing war, to 
cause subsistence, medical, and quartermas- 
ters’ supplies to be issued to destitute inhab- 
itants of the island. The bill also authorizes 
general officers commanding troops in Cuba 
to furnish to the proper officers of the Cuban 
insurgents such arms, munitions, equipments, 
and military stores as they may require to 
render the services of that army available as 
an ally in the existing war; and, furthermore, 
authorizes our officers to enlist, not to exceed 
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fifty for each brigade, inhabitants of the 
island qualified to serve as interpreters, guides, 
scouts, and assistants. The Naval Person- 
nel Bill is to be submitted to Congress in an 
enlarged scope. As originally drawn up by 
ex-Assistant Secretary Roosevelt, it was in- 
tended to consolidate only the line and en- 
gineer corps. It has now been wisely ex- 
tended to include the paymasters, medical. 
construction, and marine corps of the navy. 
This reorganization will not only stop chronic 
disputes between engineers and the line as 
to the rightful rank which the increased im- 
portance of the former now gives ; it will also 
utilize in a more intelligent way the great 
sums which we are now spending upon our 
navy. 

It is one of the encourag- 
ing signs of the health- 
fulness of our National life that not only 
college men, but also other men of position and 
education, are ready and even eager to enlist. 
We cannot agree with the New York “ Even- 
ing Post” that it is an “unpleasant phenom 
enon of the time that so many young men 
think they have no higher obligation to 
society than to carry a musket at $13 a month, 
when tens of thousands of others, filling places 
far less important to our civilization, stand 
ready to do the work ;” nor with the remark 
attributed to Professor Charles Eliot Norton, 
of Harvard University, that the mission of 
the educated is to minister to the lower classes 
of society, and let the uneducated do the 
fighting. Doubtless there are individual men 
who can render much greater service to their 
country in the present exigency by staying 
at home than by going to the seat of war. 
This is true of most ministers, teachers, phy- 
sicians, and judges, and of many others whose 
duty to the home and the family takes pre- 
cedence of military duty, unless and until the 
military exigency is greater than at present. 
But it would be a distinct sign of National 
decay were we to recognize two classes in 
the community, one an upper class to stay at 
home and escape the privations of war, and 
the other a lower class to do fighting at $13 
amonth. Incontrast with such conceptions 
of National life are the action of President 
Andrews, of Brown, who declares himself 
ready to lead his young men into battle him- 
self if need be; of President Capen of Tufts ; 
President Schurman, of Cornell; President 
Patton, of Princeton, and other college Presi- 
dents, who have assured their students that they 
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shall not lose their rank by enlisting. Equally 
Significant of this spirit is the action of a 
number of business men who have promised 
to reserve their places for employees who go 
to the war. The Pope Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Hartford, and the Messrs. Cheney 
Brothers, the great silk manufacturing firm 
of Manchester, Conn., have gone still further ; 
they have provided their enlisting em- 
ployees with paid-up life insurance policies 
in addition to assuring *to each employee 
his position on his return. The motive 
which inspires such actions as these is 
not “Remember the Maine.” It is well 
interpreted by Professor Albert B. Hart, of 
Harvard University, who says, after a care- 
ful historical study of the question: “ The 
interest which the United States has in Cuba 
is worth the price of war. It is not a selfish 
interest, but simply a just and honorable obli- 
gation that the island should be given the 
chance to exist under a civilized form of gov- 
ernment.” It would indeed mark the decay of 
the Nation if this unselfish interest anywhere 
in the great issues of humanity and civiliza- 
tion did not stir the heart-bloed of the edu- 
cated, the cultivated, and the more prosperous 
in the community. 

Some anxiety has been ex- 
pressed as to whether our im- 
mense coast-line is adequately prepared to 
defend an attack from a third-rate power. A 
brief summary of what has already beendone 
is therefore in place. For deep-sea work off 
our coasts the fleet under Commodore Howell 
now consists of our fastest cruisers, the 
flagship Columbia and the San Francisco, 
the auxiliary cruisers St. Paul, St. Louis, 
Harvard, and Yale (American Liners), and the 
Yankee, Prairie, Dixie, and Yosemite (Morgan 
Liners). Should the enemy’s vessel, however, 
succeed in escaping one of these constantly 
scouting ships, it would fall in with the 
secondary line of coast-defense craft, com- 
posed of a great number of dispatch-hoats, 
yachts, seagoing tugs. and old monitors. Then 
comes the War Department's work—the 
equipping of our coast with batteries and our 
harbors with mines. Thus the enemy’s ships, 
in order to bombard a city, would have to 
break through four lines of defense, two con- 
trolled by the navy and two by the army. 
The largest guns carry a thousand-pound 
projectile thirteen miles. As many guns as 
possible have been mounted on disappearing 
carriages, which are raised for the discharge 
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and then sunk behind the fortifications, Even 
if our navy allowed the best of the Spanish 
boats to come close to our coasts, it is hardly 
likely that such a vessel would waste ammu- 
nition on unprotected places where only the 
destruction of a few summer cottages would 
be the result. Each shot fired from the 
great guns costs several hundred dollars. 
The larger harbors have now been mined, 
but there has been much disobedience by 
navigators of the rules to keep to a single 
marked channel. Admiral Erben, command- 
ing the harbor defenses, has threatened to 
shoot at erring vessels, and that not with 
blank cartridges. All vessels in forbidden 
channels can be regarded only as enemies. 
For instance, between Willets Point and Fort 
Schuyler, on Long Island Sound, the result of 
taking any course but the one set off by buoys 
has been so disastrous that fifty mines have 
already failed to respond to their cables when 
tested from the firingchamber. These mines 
will have to be taken up, overhauled, and re- 
planted—a fortnight’s work. While we may 
take just pride in our quadruple coast defense, 
careless navigators remind us that a man’s 
foes are sometimes those of his own house- 
hold, 


The American National Red 
Cross makes an appeal to the 
public for the co-operation of individuals and 
auxiliary associations throughout the country 
in its beneficent work. We may remind our 
readers here of facts with which they are 
already familiar. A confederation of relief 
societies in different countries was organized 
at an international public conference held at 
Geneva, Switzeriand, in 1863; and a treaty 
there drawn, and afterward remodeled and 
improved, has been signed by twenty-five of 
the Christian nations of the world. The Red 
Cross—a red cross on a white ground— 
chosen out of compliment to the Swiss Repub- 
lic’s colors—a white cross on a red ground— 
was adopted by the civilized world as a sym- 
bol of that charity which in modern warfare 
follows the army and binds up the wounds 
which war makes. Each society is national 
and independent, governing itself and making 
its own laws according to the genius of its 
nationality and its needs. In case of war 
the Society can act in the field, of course 
under such regulations and restrictions as the 
military authorities prescribe. Nor is the 
red cross a badge only of these voluntary 
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societies ; it is also adopted for all hospitals 
and ambulances by the various armies, and 
must in every case be accompanied by the 
national flag. It will serve in this campaign 
somewhat the function served by the Sanitary 
Commission in our Civil War, with this very 
material difference, that its pacific inten- 
tions and its benevolent spirit will be officially 
recognized by both combatants. Under this 
system the Red Cross volunteer is a neutral, 
bound by Ris loya:ty to his organization to 
give no military aid to either of the combat- 
ants. It is reasonably certain that as soon 
as any portion of Cuba is occupied by our 
army the Red Cross will be able to resume 
its relief work among the reconcentrados, 
extending it as fast as the American occupa- 
tion extends. The newspaper rumor that 
all the Red Cross supplies have been seized 
by the Spanish army is discredited by the 
Red Cross authorities. Those supplies were 
left in charge of British Consuls, and it is not 
probable that their authority has been entirely 
set aside by Spanish officers. Funds for the 
Red Cross may be sent to Mr. Stephen E. 
Barton, 58 William Street, New York City. 


The newspapers announce 
that President Dole has of- 
fered to transfer the Hawaiian Islands to the 
United States for the purposes of its war 
with Spain, and to furnish American ships 
of war in Pacific waters with coal and sup- 
plies. The terms of the offer have not been 
made public, but if this summary of them is 
correct, its acceptance, though it may lead 
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‘on to annexation, does not necessarily involve 


that. It is entirely conceivable that Great 
Britain might offer to us the freedom of her 
ports during this campaign, an act which 
would make her our direct ally against 
Spain, but would not necessarily involve any 
alliance, much less any organic union, between 
the two nations after the war was over. Of 
course, if we do accept such an offer from a 
comparatively weak power like Hawaii, honor 
would compel us to protect it against any 
attack by Spanish forces, if any were at- 
tempted. Since, however, the destruction of 
the Spanish fleet at Manila the contingency 
of an attack by Spain on Hawaii is not to be 
feared. The question whether it is wise for 
us to accept Hawaii's offer, and to that ex 
tent enter into an offensive and defensive 
alliance with her for the purposes of this 
campaign, is military rather than political, 
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It must necessarily be left to the decision of 
those who are conducting the campaign. 
Nor should the fact that gratitude for such a 
service will make the Nation more ready to 
receive Hawaii into the National firm militate 
against, or even materially modify, the judg- 
ment of the military experts on the question 
of accepting the proffered alliance. We 
do not wonder that those who favor annexa- 
tion think this time opportune for pressing 
their plafrupon the country; but the question 
ought not to be taken up at the present time. 
All political questions that can be postponed 
should be so postponed until the war is over, 
and they can be considered in a spirit of 
greater calmness than is possible in the pres- 
ent juncture. 


It was a painful surprise to 
most Americans that France 
has shown such inability to understand the 
situation in Cuba, and the spirit in which the 
United States has gone into war with Spain, 
Not even in Spain has our action been more 
grossly misrepresented than by the Paris 
newspapers. Whatlies at the bottom of this 
unexpected and violent outbreak of feeling on 
the part of the French, who have been our 
traditional friends for so many years, and to 
whom, as tourists and buyers of books and 
pictures, we have paid such homage, is in 
large measure the strong feeling against any 
possible union between England and _ this 
country. The talk about an English-American 
alliance has excited the press of Paris to vehe- 
ment denunciation. It is assumed, apparent- 
ly, that England and the United States are 
likely to array themselves against the Latin 
races. There is a good deal of talk also on 
the Continent about a triple alliance between 
the United States, England, and Japan, and 
this specter has awakened forebodings in 
Germany and Russia. With such fears this 
country will not concern itself. The fact 
that three peoples, possessed alike of the in- 
stinct for freedom, the love of representative 
government, and a great industrial and politi- 
cal vitality, should have many things in com- 
mon is not surprising; that they may act 
together out of common regard for the great 
interests which are hkely to bring them into 
still greater harmony as time goes on is by no 
means improbable; but an alliance between 
the three for purposes of aggrandizement is a 
dream of diplomatists who do not understand 
that the old order is passing away. 
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The situation in Spain grows more 
serious, for popular discontent is 
fostered, not only by the lack of food, but by 
widespread distrust of the Government, by 
anger at the loss of the Spanish fleet at 
Manila, and by a growing feeling that the 
Government 1s entirely unprepared for the 
crisis through which the country is passing. 
There are ominous signs in every direction. 
In the Chamber of Deputies during the past 
week criticism has passed beyond the Gov- 
ernment to the throne, and the exclusion of 
Deputies from the House has not softened 
the boldness with which this criticism is ° 
uttered. Itis probable that the present Gov- 
ernment is the best that Spain can hope for. 
The Queen Regent commands general re- 
spect and sympathy. The Premier, Sagasta, 
is a capable and incorruptible man, moderate 
in his temper, judicious in his policy; he 
understands the hopelessness of the present 
struggle with this country, but he is the vic- 
tim of the general conditions. Spain is not 
ready for a republic. If the present dynasty 
were overthrown and a republic established, 
neither stability nor prosperity could be 
looked for under it. The accession of Don 
Carlos, the Pretender, would simply bring in 
a new horde of courtiers and office-holders. 
‘Don Carlos is aman of great wealth, but his 
accession to the throne would attract to him 
will those who hope to bask in the prosperity 
of anew reign. He is, moreover, opposed 
even to such popular life as Spain enjoys to- 
day. It would secm that the best policy for 
Spain would be to continue her parliamentary 
government until she is prepared for some- 
thing better. Don Carlos does not believe 
in parliamentary government, and has said 
so very frankly; he believes in a Ministry 
responsible to the sovereign and not to the 
Chamber of Deputies. A military dictator- 
ship with General Weyler at the head would 
mark the last stage of the descent of Spain 
from greatness. Such an administration 
would be fierce in tone and utterly inefficient 
and corrupt in action. It would disappoint 
the expectations of those who want a strong 
government, and it would afford opportunity 
for a man of the worst type to advance his 
own fortunes and the fortunes of his creatures. 


At the annual meeting of the 
Primrose League in London 


last week Lord Salisbury made a characteristic 
speech which has attracted wide attention 
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because of its frankness. After commenting 
on the advantageous position which England 
had secured in China, the English Premier 
spoke at some length, without directly refer- 
ring to Spain, but with the evident intention 
of making his own position very ciear. He 
said that nations might be roughly divided 
into the living and the dying. In the living 
nations there is expressed enormous power 
of all kinds, with organization and force such 
as the world had never before seen; in the 
dying nations disorganization and decay are 
advancing with great rapidity; misgovern- 
ment is on the increase, administration is 
a mass of corruption, so that no firm ground 
is afforded on which any hope of reform or 
restoration can be based. The weaker States 
are becoming constantly weaker, the stronger 
States constantly stronger, with the inevitable 
result that the living nations must encroach 
on the territory of the dying nations. The 
Prime Minister used a phrase which is likely 
to be remembered when he spoke of the 
“corruption of dying nations ;” meaning not 
only their internal corruption but their power 
of infecting the countries around them, and 
of introducing a demoralizing element into 
international relationships. A dying nation, 
he seemed to declare, is not only dangerous 
to itself but to all living nations; it is a 
source of infection. Of course every one 
understood that Spain and China were in the 
Prime Minister’s mind when he used these 
striking words. The Spanish press has bit- 
terly resented what it regards as a very strong 
expression of unfriendliness; with the truth 
of the Prime Minister's statements, it is 
hardly necessary to say, the Spanish press 
does not concern itself. 


The vital relationships which 
are fast making the world one 
community were strikingly brought out last 
week by the bread riots in Italy and Spain, 
the compulsory reduction of wheat duties in 
France, and the rise in price of provisions in 
Germany and England. Last year’s wheat 
crop abroad was insufficient for the needs of 
the Old World, while the great crop in this 
country has made it possible for us to send 
abroad a hundred and eighty-six million 
bushels ; at least two hundred millions are 
needed. At this moment the United States 
controls the wheat supply of the world, and 
the rise of the price of wheat in this country 
is instantly followed by serious suffering 
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abroad. In a number of Italian cities the 
rioting caused by actual need has been so 
serious that troops have been called out, 
artillery put in position, and certain classes 
of reserves ordered under arms. In Milan on 
Sunday barricades were made by the rioters, 
and they were dispersed only by cannon- 
shots. Many of the mob were killed and 
wounded, Great distress prevails in all parts 
of the country, and there are fears of a 
general and serious outbreak. In parts of 
Spain rioters have stormed the jails, looted 
storehouses, sacked bakershops, plundered 
flour-wagons, and fired granaries which they 
were unable to seize. The Chamber of 
Deputies has suspended the duties on grain 
and forbidden the export of cereals. The 
bakers are raising the price of bread from 
day to day. Both in Italy and Spain the 
legislation to relieve immediate want has come 
too late; the suspension of the duties on corn 
in Italy has not appeased the populace, nor 
has legislative action in Spain put bread into 
the mouths of the hungry. 


The reports of the results 
of the general elections 
held in France last Sunday are too incomplete 
to make a full account possible. It is clear, 
however, that the Ministry has secured a 
substantial victory, and will hold a stronger 
position in the Chamber of Deputies. Of the 
279 districts heard from, 86 have elected 
Ministerial Republicans, 51 Radicals, 15 So- 
cialists, 22 Monarchists, and 19 Radical Mon- 
archists. Nominees who were identified in 
any way with the movement in behalf of 
Dreyfus were defeated, and the anti-Semite 
leaders were re-elected. The question at the 
elections was not between Republicanism 
and Monarchism, hut between Republicanism 
and some form of Socialism. The Monarchy 
is no longer a serious factor in the French 
problem, although the possibility of a mili- 
tary dictatorship will long haunt the minds 
of patriotic Frenchmen. Republicanism has, 
for the time being at least, been definitely 
accepted, and the question now is between a 
conservative and a radical application of the 
principle. The old Chamber of Deputies 
was roughly divided between Monarchists, 
Moderates, Radicals, and Socialists. The 
Monarchists were a small group who acted 
generally by themselves; the Moderates sup- 
ported the Government; the Radicals and 
Socialists were, as a rule, inimical to it. In 
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certain contingencies the Moderates voted 
with the Royalists; in certain other contin- 
gencies they voted with the Radicals, but, as 
a rule, their attitude is fairly described as 
above. Of the four leaders in the electoral 
campaign just closed M. Bourgeois headed 
the Radical party, which has been advancing 
somewhat unwillingly toward the Socialist 
group. M. Méline, the Prime Minister, has, 
on the whole, with the exception of the atti- 
tude of the Government in the Zola trial, 
shown conspicuous moderation and ability; 
he is a hard-working, capable man, and 
represents conservative Republicanism. M. 
Brisson is corstantly haunted by the fear of 
a dictatorship, and has taken the patriotic 
line of urging a union of all parties against 
any essential change in the form of govern- 
ment. M. Ribot, who was once a Prime 
Minister, has been a consistent supporter of 
the Government, and has shown a great deal 
of disinterested patriotism. 


President Kruger showed a great 
deal of shrewdness and courage in 
dealing with Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Gladstone, 
but he apparently lacks the essential quali- 
ties of statesmanship, for he does not seem 
to recognize the fact that the South African 
Republic has entered upon a new stage in its 
history, and that old things are bound to pass 
away. Re-elected President by a large ma- 
jority, his true course would have been to 
secure in a conservative way the adoption of 
the reforms which are so sorely needed for 
the protection of outside and the develop- 
ment of inside interests in the Transvaal. 
He is showing, on the contrary, the spirit of 
a small politician who means to punish his 
enemies. His arbitrary dismissal of the 
Chief Justice and his attempt to diminish 
the authority of the Supreme Court have 
already been reported in these columns. 
The programme of work which he has laid 
out for the coming session of the Legislature 
is distinctly reactionary. It includes, among 
other things, further restrictions upon the 
liberty of the press; immigrants and visitors 
in the country must have the permission of 
the Government before they can carry fire- 
arms; the authority to expel aliens, which 
has heretofore been lodged in the Executive 
Council, is to be committed solely to the 
President and his Secretary, without any 
right of appeal; and no foreigner can be 
elected to any office without previously secur- 
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ing the passage of a special enabling law. 
These measures, taken together, constitute a 
form of tyranny as vexatious and as small in its 
spirit as the world has seen in recent years 
in any civilized community. It goes far to 
give a substantial founda‘ion to the belief 
so widely held that the Boers are a narrow, 
bigoted, and short-sighted foe. 


Mr. Cecil Rhodes has 
been reinstated as Man- 
aging Director of the South Africa Char- 
tered Company, and, if we may believe 
reports, has also largely reinstated himself 
in the confidence of Englishmen at home 
and abroad. With characteristic cynicism. 
he now repudiates the Jameson raid, declar- 
ing that such methods must not be repeated. 
The inference is that they must not be 
repeated, not because they are unmoral, but 
because the Boers have developed more 
alertness and strength than was supposed. 
Mr. Rhodes’s chief titles to the admiration 
of Greater Englanders have ever been his 
frankness, boldness, and ability to do things 
on a large scale. He pays the world the 
compliment of taking it into his confidence, | 
as in the revelation of his daring scheme 
for controlling Chinese coal-fields, but above 
all in his bolder plan for British dominion 
from the Cape to Cairo. When he heard 
of the battle of Atbara, he telegraphed to 
Sir Herbert Kitchener that there was only 
one drawback to the victory—it portended 
Sir Herbert's arrival in Uganda from the 
north before the Rhodesian forces could get 
there from the south. The railway across 
Rhodesia is now completed to Salisbury, and 
is being built to the Zambesi River, while 
a telegraph line is being constructed to 
Lake Tanganyika. Mr. Rhodes has not 
neglected the industrial development of the 
country named after him in his desire to 
push northwards. He has completed ar- 
rangements to transport almost the whole 
Fingo tribe from the south to the mining dis- 
tricts of Mashonaland. The first installment 
will consist of about ten thousand persons 
Each head of a family is to receive ten acres 
of land on condition of his furnishing a cer- 
tain number of days of free labor. It is also 
announced that Mr. Rhodes has bought thirty 
ranches in Cape Colony, the smallest of which 
contains eight thousand acres. Here, relying 
on favorable climate and soil, he will try fruit- 
growing for the British market, the crops 
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ripening about January |. This last scheme 
may prove not only a commercial but a po- 
litical success; it may result in Mr. Rhodes’s 
refurn to the Cape Premiership. 


A dispatch from Ottawa 
announced not long since 
that Sir Louis Davies, 
Minister of Marine, has been appointed by the 
Imperial Government to act with Sir Julian 
Pauncefote in representing Great Britain in 
a conference at which all the outstanding 
questions (such as the Behring Sea case. etc.) 
between Canada and the United States will 
be considered, with a view to an amicable 
settlement. The third Commissioner has not 
yet been appointed by Canada, but it is under- 
stood that he will be Sir Richard Cartwright. 
Sir Louis comes shortly to Washington to 
make preliminary arrangements for the con- 
ference. This is quite in line with the recent 
dispatch from its Ottawa correspondent to 
the Toronto “Globe,” predicting the early 
adoption of a reciprocity treaty with this 
country. The evidently inspired article says 
that the « Treaty of Ottawa” will be one of the 
documents used by the diplomats of the next 
century. No advice was so frequently given 
to the Canadian Premier, during his recent 
visit to England, as that to make Canada a 
link binding together the two great branches 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. This was no new 
idea to Sir Wilfrid Laurier, but the United 
States was « not prepared at that time to talk 
business upon this basis.” Meanwhile the 
Klondike virus was working its way into our 
blood, and with it the idea that Canada was, 
after all, acountry of great possibilities. Then 
came the acute stage of our dispute with Spain 
and the outburst of British sympathy for the 
United States. No wonder that the moment 
is regarded by men at Washington, Ottawa, 
and London as most favorable to the draw- 
ing together of Anglo-Saxon peoples. 


We stated last week 
the question respecting 
the debt limit of New York City, which is 
practically whether the city can be regarded 
as in debt for moneys which it has promised 
to pay in the future for work to be done in 
the future. The New York “Times” puts 
this question very effectively by an illustra- 
tion. It says that the New York « World” 
has officially declared that it paid to one 
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paper-mill company for white paper in one 
year the sum of $941,282, and that it desired 
to make a contract for ten years’ supply at 
thesame rate. Sucha contract, the « Times” 
remarks, would involve the * World ™ in obli- 
gations for nearly $10,000,000; but the law 
forbids any corporation to create a debt other 
than mortgage debt exceeding the amount of 
its paid-up stock, and the “ Times” asks the 
Corporation Counsel whether he thinks the 
New York * World’s ” charter should be for- 
feited for making a ten years’ contract for 
white paper. The “ World ” itself emphasizes 
the other point which The Outlook made in 
its paragraph of last week. It states that 
the city property has already been newly as- 
sessed ; that this assessment went into effect 
May |; that under this assessment the prop- 
erty is valued at a much greater figure than 
before, and that even on Comptroller Coler’s 
theory that all future conditional payments 
are to be reckoned as debts, nevertheless, if 
the city obligations are compared with the 
present assessed valuation, the city is some- 
thing like $50,000,000 inside instead of some- 
thing like $50,000,000 outside its constitu- 
tional debt limit. It is pretty apparent, we 
think, to the unprejudiced student of mu- 
nicipal affairs that the object of Comptroller 
Coler’s statement is political rather than 
financial: first, to furnish a basis for an in- 
dictment against the Strong administration 
for running the city into bankruptcy; sec- 
ondly, to secure credit for a cautious and 
economical administration ; and, thirdly, and 
most important of all, to make rapid transit 
under a system owned by the city impossible. 
The question is soon to come before the 
courts for definite judicial decision. 


April reports of the business world 
are of peculiar interest, since it had 
been supposed that the war scare and the 
war itself might result in an immediate com- 
mercial prostration. So far from this being 
the case, we find that April failures were 
smaller in number than in the same month 
for four previous years. Bank clearings, it 
is true, were an eighth smaller than those for 
March and a tenth smaller than those for 
February, but compared with April, 1897, the 
showing is one-fifth better, and compared 
with April, 1892 (our greatest commercial 
year), the decline is only two per cent. Rail- 
way earnings were somewhat ahead of those 
for March, and for April a year ago the in- 
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crease is one-sixth, the item of east-bound 
tonnage from Chicago being half again as 
large as last year’s. Exports of wheat con- 
tinued at an unprecedented rate, and the 
price advanced proportionately with the de- 
cline of our total visible supply to twenty-five 
million bushels, as against thirty-five million 
last year. In consequence, farmers have 
planted a greater wheat acreage this year. 
the increase being estimated at fourteen per 
cent. Meanwhile the scarcity of wheat in 
Europe is more evident than ever, since the 
shortage from the reduced yield of Australia, 
the Argentine. India, Russia, Austria, France, 
and other countries is greater than was sup- 
posed, 


The scarcity has become so 
alarming that Spain, Italy, 
and France have now, by Ministerial de- 
cree, suspended their wheat import duty; in 
Austria, owing to the rise in the price of 
corn, an agitation is on foot in the Reichsrath 
for the abolition of the corn duties. In Ger- 
many the Government has declared its inten- 
tion of not suspending its duties on grain. 
Russia has prohibited further export of wheat 
until the next harvest is secured. Spain has 
since forbidden any export, and has agreed 
to decrease the duties on corn. Bills are 
also before the Cortes to prohibit the expor- 
tation of flour, rye, potatoes, and fruits, and 
to suppress the duty on the importation of 
these commodities. These measures, if suc- 
cessful, ought to check the heartless specu- 
lators who, because of the enormous pre- 
mium on exchange (now 1|14 per cent.) began 
great produce exportations against which 
they negotiated bills in foreign markets. The 
scarcity of food is only emphasized by these 
exportations. At Barcelona and elsewhere 
there have been renewed runs on the banks ; 
Spanish four per cent. Governments have 
fallen to a new low record. The price for 
wheat in this country has advanced with 
leaps and bounds. On Monday of this week 
May-delivery wheat reached the astonishing 
price of $1.90, while flour sold at an advance 
of $2.50 over the price a month ago, and 
53.50 above that of a year ago. Meanwhile 
other industries have received great stimulus 
irom our Government orders, such as those 
of three million yards of cotton goods, two 
million five hundred thousand yards of woolen 
cloth, one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
blankets. steel plates. iron, and provisions. 


Business Abroad 


George Kennan and 
The Outlook 


The Outlook takes great pleasure in an 
nouncing that it has arranged with Mr. George 
Kennan to give its readers letters direct from 
the field, describing the campaign in Cuba 
and its vicinity, and the conditions which 
grow out of thiscampaign. Mr. Kennan will 
get into Cuba at the first practicable opportu- 
nity, and will give to our readers from week 
to week the results of his study of events as 
they succeed each other—military, recon- 
structive, social, industrial. and political. Mr. 
Kennan needs no introduction to American 
readers, nor is it necessary to say that his 
point of view will be philanthropic andghu- 
manitarian; he is the most distinguished 
American traveler of his time, is widely known 
as a successful lecturer, and is the Vice-Pres- 
ident of the American Red Cross. What he 
achieved with such bravery, skill, and success 
in his journey into Siberia in behalf of the 
suffering political exiles of Russia is a suffi- 
cient guarantee of his peculiar fitness for the 
task which he has set for himself in the pres- 
ent exigency, and of his ability to accomplish 
it. We venture to say that no war corre- 
spondent of the day will give American read- 
ers more readable. accurate, and instructive 
interpretations of the great drama of civiliza- 
tion now being enacted in Cuba. Mr. Kennan 
on Monday cabled us from Key West: 

“I arrived this morning at Key West on 
the State of Texas. This ship will go to 
Cuba with the army of invasion, but not until 
after the decisive action expected from Ad- 
miral Sampson's fleet, a week or ten days 
hence. Meanwhile the Red Cross is feeding 
twelve hundred escaped Cuban reconcentra- 
dos here and a large number in Tampa, and 
in co-operation with a Tampa committee the 
Red Cross is relieving refugees on the whole 
Florida coast south of Tampa and Jackson- 
ville. At the request of the United States 
Marshal we are also feeding here large num- 
bers of destitute prisoners on fifteen Spanish 
prizes, mostly Cuban fishing-smacks. Enough 
foodstuffs are on the way from New York 
to give subsistence until the middle of 
June to all refugees in Florida without 
breaking into the cargo of our steamer which 
is being held in reserve for Cuba. That 
cargo comprises 1.400 tons of assorted stores, 
including 325 tons brought here on the 
Thurston Memorial Train from Kansas, Ne- 
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braska, and other Western States. We have 
ten tons of medical and hospital supplies, five 
complete sets of apparatus for cooking ona 
large scale, and everything necessary torelieve 
reconcentrados in Cuba as soon as they can 
be reached.” 


The Philippine 


The victory of Commodore Dewey at Ma- 
nila promises to bring before the American 
people a problem of great magnitude and 
serious perplexity. The Philippine Islands 
constitute a territory of no mean importance, 
with a population nearly five times that of 
Cuba and a trade twice as great. The Span- 
ish rule there has been, as in all Spanish col- 
onies, intolerable; the government, robbery ; 
the objects for which governments are insti- 
tuted among men wholly neglected ; the native 
population habitually in sullen submission or 
in open revolt, and always inspired by hatred 
for their oppressors. The yoke of oppres- 
sion is now broken. Unless we intervene to 
protect the Spanish from the insurgents and 
to maintain the Spanish rule over them, that 
rule is certainly hazarded, and probably de- 
stroyed. We started to relieve Cuba from 
insupportable misgovernment because it was 
just across our border. Events—that is, 
God—have proved stronger than our wills; 
his purposes larger than our purposes. Cuba 
is still enslaved; but we have broken the 
yoke of the oppressor on the other side of 
the globe. 

And to this we have been forced. Whether 
we would have done it if we could have 
avoided doing it, The Outlook does not know. 
But clearly we could not avoid doing it. 
Comrrodore Dewey’s fleet could not remain 
in Hong-Kong after Great Britain declared 
neutrality. It could not find access to any 
otherneutralport. There isno American port 
on thatside of theglobe, It could not remain 
in the open sea, for its coal would have been 
speedily consumed. Commodore Dewey was 
forced to choose between two things: to 
sail across the Pacific Ocean to San Fran- 
cisco, or to sail into the harbor of Manila 
and give battle to the Spanish fleet and the 
Spanish forts. These forts silenced, that 
fleet destroyed, there remained nothing to do 
but to demand the surrender of Manila. And 
with the surrender of Manila the responsi- 
bility for life and liberty and property on the 
islands becomes our responsibility. 


[14 May 


What shall we do? 

Restore the islands, when the war is over, 
to Spain? That would be to give back the 
released maiden to the tiger. That is im- 
possible. 

Annex them? Are we prepared to receive 
into the partnership of the States a Territory 
on the other side of the globe? to ask a 
foreign and wholly uneducated people to 
share with us in our imperial rule? to give 
them a right to elect Senators and Repre- 
sentatives and Presidents, and perhaps, in 
closely contested elections, to determine Na- 
tional policies? That, surely, is not to be 
contemplated with satisfaction, or even with 
toleration. 

Shall we, then, enter on a new departure in 
our National life? Shall we make the Philip- 
pines a Colony, and rule it from Washington ? 
This would be, as the result of our first vic- 
tory, seemingly to disregard our declaration to 
the nations of the earth that we engaged in this 


war for no purpose of territorial aggrandize- 


ment and with no desire therefor. It would 
also be not only to set aside all our National 
precedents, but to graft upon, if not to dis- 
regard, our fundamental constitutional princi- 
ple of local self-government. To add to the 
National Administration a Colonial Adminis- 
tration would be to mingle bureaucracy with 
democracy—a hazardous though perhaps not 
impossible experiment, to be avoided if pos- 
sible. 

One alternative remains : to hold the Philip- 
pines as a recompense from Spa‘n for the cost 
of the war, and then sell them to Great Britain, 
reserving for ourselves a coaling and naval sta- 
tion. Itis said that this could not be done with- 
out provoking a protest frem Germany and 
Russia, since it would help the cause of British 
territorial extension and further disturb the 
already disturbed equilibrium in the East. It 
will be time enough to consider such a protest 
when it is made. Sucha policy would secure 
for the Philippines the benefits of liberty and 
civilization which we could secure to them 
by making them a United States colony. It 
would probably secure to them a better gov- 
ernment, since England has experience in 
colonial administration ard we have none. 
It would give us the chief advantages and 
avoid the most serious disadvantages involved 
in any form of annexation. Whatever may 
be thought of it, it is certainly one of the 
courses to be considered. 


Probably some readers of The Outlook . 


will say, as they read this article, - First 
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catch your hare, then cook it.” Neverthe- 
less, if you see the hare walking into the trap, 
it is well sometimes to begin a consideration 
of the problem, What will you do with it? 
If, as we believe is the case, the United 
States is being compelled by the course of 
events to enter upon a new phase of its Na- 
tional existence, it is none too soon for the 
people to be considering the two questions, 
What are the problems which will be involved? 
and, With what spirit and in what manner 
shall they be met? The situation in the 
Philippine Islands puts this matter before us 
in a concrete and definite form. 


An Irrepressible Conflict 


When Mr. Seward, at the very height of 
the debate on the slavery question, declared 
that the struggle between the two principles 
of freedom and slavery was an “ irrepressible 
conflict,” he clarified the whole situation. To 
a great many reluctant minds he brought 
home the unwelcome truth that, while com- 
promise might postpone the final collision 
for a time, collision was inevitable; the two 
systems could not co-exist; one must destroy 
the other. For the same reason, the war be- 
tween this country and Spain was inevitable. 
It has been long foreseen; it has been post- 
poned from time to time; but it could not be 
avoided. To those mcst reluctant to have re- 
course to the ancient barbarism of war, there 
has come recognition of the fact that between 
the civilizations of the two countries no divis- 
ion of the North American world was possi- 
ble, and that.with a country so blind to the 
movement of modern history as Spain there 
was no other method of settlement than war. 

In this conflict the men of to-day are 
moved by historic forces which they did not 
set in motion and which they could not escape. 
The war now being waged is the end of the 
campaign which began in the reign of Queen 
Flizabeth; it is the last act in the great 
drama which stirred the world when little 
i-ngland faced the immense power of Spain 
on the high seas, and English pluck, skill, 
and audacity nobly dared and won, as did 
American pluck, skill, and audacity at Manila. 
Between Anglo-Saxon and Spanish civiliza- 
tion there is an irrepressible conflict. The 
ditferences are not merely in habit, dress, and 
taste; they are divergences of principle so 
fundamental that they cannot co-exist in the 
same quarter of the globe. The two civiliza- 
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tions are mutually antagonistic at every im- 
portant point in civil, religious, and social 
ideals ; wherever they meet they are compelled 
by their very nature to close in a death 
struggle. 

That struggle began when America was 
discovered, and it will be ended only when 
the last Spanish official leaves the shore 
of the New World. Martin Luther nailed 
his thesis on the door of the church in Wit- 
tenberg in the same year in which Spanish 
troopers were exploring and conquering Cen- 
tral America. In the struggle for religious 
and civil freedom which the Reformation 
inaugurated, Spain stood for merciless and 
arbitrary suppression of freedom of faith, 
worship, action, and thought. The implaca- 
ble bigotry of the Spanish priest has left an 
indelible image in the memory of Christendom. 
England and the Low Countries fought not 
for their own existence alone; they waged a 
war for humanity. All the dearest interests 
of the race were in their keeping; and nobly 
did they guard the spiritual and civil life of 
the future. The heroic figure of Drake stands 
out, despite his faults, hke a minister of light 
against the relentless and saturnine genius 
of Philip II. 

In that struggle for the right to live, 
breathe, think, and worship, England and 
the Low Countries fought against pgreat 
odds. Spain had the treasuries of the New 
World at her hand, and she set the New 
World against the Old. When she was 
driven out of the Netherlands in 1609, she 
had already taken from this continent hun- 
dreds of millions in gold and silver, and had 
spent the greater part of it in the futile en- 
deavor to annihilate Protestantism, and with 
it civil and religious liberty. The great Eng- 
lish sailors saw early that the only way to 
destroy the power of Spain was to destroy 
the sources of her revenue, and it is to the 
foresight as well as courage of such men as 
Drake that the English-speaking peoples in 
all parts of the world to-day largely owe their 
freedom and their prosperity. The indomi- 
table Admiral “singed the King of Spain’s 
beard” on both sides of the continent, and 
his name became a terror in that far Pacific 
which had until his coming been like an inland 
sea of Spain. 

Out of that deadly conflict Spain emerged 
crippled and maimed. The Dutch had taken 
her Eastern possessions, and the English 
had secured the conditions necessary for 
English supremacy on the American continent. 
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For the fate of America hung in the balance 
when the Armada sailed; if Philip had 
crushed England, no English-speaking colony 
would have been planted in the Western 
world. “The defeat of the Invincible 
Armada.” says Mr. Fiske, “ was the opening 
event in the history of the United States. 
It was the event which made all the rest 
possible.” 

The awful blight which has fallen upon 
Spain and slowly but surely sapped the 
sources of her life has rested upon every one 
of her colonies. One by one those colonies 
have thrown off a rule which became intolera- 
ble. Since the present trouble began, the 
Spaniards have assumed that they had the 
chivalrous instincts of gentlemen and that we 
were a race of sordid traders bent only upon 
money-getting. Asa matter of fact, history 
can show no more appalling chapter of greed, 
cruelty, and incompetence than the gov- 
ernment of Spain on this continent. It has 
been one prolonged carnival of theft and 
oppression; a systematic robbery of defense- 
less people without giving even the semblance 
of decent government in exchange. Corrup- 
tion has eaten the heart out of Spanish admin- 
istration, from the Governors-General down to 
the most obscure custom-house official. It is 
reported on good authority that the privates in 
the Spanish army in Cuba sell their arms to 
the insurgents; that that same army is half 
starved because the money for its sustenance 
stops in the pockets of officials; that gunnery 
practice is practically unknown in the Span- 
ish navy for the same reason. Everywhere 
corruption has bred incompetency, unreadi- 
ness, moral paralysis. There are noble 
Spaniards, but they are the victims of condi- 
tions which have become chronic; there are 
brave Spaniards, but they are helpless in the 
coils of universal mismanagement and greed. 

Spain has been driven step by step off this 
continent because her misgovernment has been 
intolerable even to men of her own race; she 
is now to be driven out of Cuba because the 
condition of things in that island can no 
longer be endured by this country. After 
three hundred years of intermittent struggle, 
the civilization of repression succumbs to 
the civilization of freedom and_ progress. 
The great conflict into which the English 
and Dutch threw themselves with such des- 
perate courage the United States will bring 
to a conclusion. At last the irrepressible 
conflict is being fought out; and when it is 
ended there will be a lasting peace. 
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The Christian in the 
World 


The Greeks abounded in life. They took 
the whole material world and the whole hu- 
man world—the man-age gave them- 
selves in it to unrestrained enjoyment—of its 
pleasures, its beauties, its strength. Mediz- 
val Christianity, reacting against Greek pagan- 
ism, and itself affected by Jewish legalism, 
reacted against this Greek self-indulgence, 
and condemned both the material world and 
the world of men. The Greeks indulged in 
excesses of appetite; the Christians fasted — 
the less one could eat and still live, the better 
the saint. The Greeks developed the body, 
and made of themselves splendid specimens 
of physical manhood; the Christians regarded 
the gaunt and famished frame as the saintly 
ideal of physical manhood-—the less body the 
bettersoul. The Greeks had luxurious baths: 
the elect saint never bathed. The Greeks gave 
excessive time to the adornment of their per- 
sons; one special saint for a quarter of a cen- 
tury never combed her hair. Read Froude’s 
account of Thomas Becket’s filthy saintliness. 

This is not the Christ spirit; not the New 
Testament spirit; not the Hebraic spirit. 
On the contrary, the message of the Bibte is 
this: God made the world, and the whole of 
it; and he made it for his children and gave 
it to them: and gave them all that is init rich- 
ly to enjoy. All life is ours, and all] material 
things, and all activities; they all belong to 
God’s children, who are to take them and 
ascertain their right use and souse them. To 
illustrate : 

It is said, and with truth, that alcohol has 
produced an incalculable amount of poverty 
and crime in the world; and there are not a 
few people who really think that God made 
a mistake in letting alcohol into the world at 
all; that it never ought to have come here; 
that it was made by the devil, and not by 
God. On the contrary, alcohol is one of 
God’s good gifts to man. It is part of his 
creation ; he made it, and intended it to be 
here; and we are to find out what its right 
use is. Is it a food ?—then we are to use it 
as a beverage. Is it no food, but simply a 
medicine ?—then we are to banish it to the 
drug-store. Is it neither food nor medicine ? 
is its legitimate use only in the arts and 
sciences ?—then we ought to abolish it from 
both drug-store andhome. The fact that alco- 
hol has been misused, and that such misuse has 
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brought incalculable injury into the world, is 
not a reason for disuse; it is a reason why 
we should set the wisest, the most scientific, 
the most open-minded men to study the 
problem what is its divine use. For we may 
be certain that it belongs to us, and has 
somewhere in the world, in arts and sciences, 
in medicine, or in food, a proper function in 
human life. 

The same principle may be applied to all 
natural activities. For example, the clement 
first appreciated ir. music is the time element. 
People who do not care for harmony, nor for 
melody, enjoy the time element. and, when 
the rhythm of the music is sharply marked, 
instinctively keep time to it, sometimes with 
their head, sometimes with their hands—and 
occasionally with their feet. Thus marching 
and dancing have grown up. It is a most nat- 
ural thing for a little child to dance to music. 
Keeping time to music is native to man: 
God intended him to do it. 

What is the Christian todo? Forbid this 
enjoyment because it leads to evil? No. It 
is part of human nature, and there is no part 
of human nature which is intrinsically evil; 
no part that may not be misused, and no part 
that may not be rightly used. If the Church 
classes all dancing together, and calls it she 
dance and condemns it, then those who wish 
to dance will class all dancing together and call 
it “he dance, and will give their approbation 
to it. Indiscriminate condemnation inevita- 
bly produces indiscriminate approval. The 
one is the child of the other. The Christian 
is to learn how to discriminate between the 
right and the wrong use of faculties as be- 
tween the right and the wrong use of mate- 
rial things. He may not put the body above 
the soul. He may not go to dances and balls 
which keep the pleasure-seeker up at such 
hours and in such atmosphere and under 
such conditions that the next day he is unfit 
for the service of humanity and the fulfillment 
of his true work in the world. He not only 
may not go often to such abuses; he may 
not go once. But the duty of the Christian 
is not to put all dancing under prohibition 
because some dancing is evil; but to learn 
how to take this natural and instinctive ele- 
ment in music and use it for human happi- 
ness and human welfare. 

The Father loves to see his children happy; 
their innocent happiness is his delight. 
Kightly used and rightly interpreted, all ma- 
terial things and all human activities praise 
Him, The ancient Hebrew Psalmist had a 
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better idea than the ascetic, ancient or modern, 
of the meaning and uses of life. 


Praise the Lord from the earth, 

Ye dragons and all deeps ; 

Fire and hail, snowand vapor; 
Stormy wind fulfilling his word ; 
Mountains and all hills; 

Fruitful trees and all cedars ; 

Keasts and all cattle; 

Creeping things and flying fowl ; 
Kings of the earth and all peoples; 
Princes and all judges of the earth ; 
Both young men and maidens ; 

Old men and children ; 

Let them praise the name of the Lord. 


Do not slay the dragons; make the dragons 
praise God. Do not count storms that wreck 
and hail that mars as enemies: let them join 
the chorus. Fruitful trees praise God, of 
course, but unfruitful cedars also; wild beasts 
as well as cattle; democracies no less than 
kings; old men in their sedate worship, chil- 
dren in their innocent merry-making—all are 
to praise His name, who gave us all things 
richly to enjoy. 


The Meaning of the War 


Ex-President Harrison in an address at In- 
dianapolis last week said : 


We could not escape this conflict. Spanish 
rule had become effete. We dare not say that 
we have God’s commission to deliver the op- 
pressed the world around. To the distant Arme- 
nians we could send only the succor of a faith 
that overcomes death and the alleviations which 
the nurse and the commissary can give. But the 
oppressed Cubans and their starving women and 
children are knocking at our doors; their cries 
penetrate our slumbers. They are closely within 
what we have defined to be the sphere of Amer- 
ican influence. We have said, “ Look to us, not 
to Europe,” and we cannot shirk the responsibil- 
ity and the dangers of this old and settled Amer- 
ican policy. 

We have as a Nation toward Cuba the same 
high commission which every brave-hearted man 
has to strike down the ruffian who in his presence 
beats a woman or a child and will not desist. 
For what, if not for this, does God make a man 
or a nation strong ? 

We have declared in the face of the nations 
of Europe, who are now dividing continents 
much as hungry boys might divide a melon, that 
we have no purpose to seize and appropriate 
Cuba. We go to set her free, to give to her own 
peop'e that which we have claimed and estab- 
lished for ourselves—the right to set up and 
maintain a Government suitable to their own 
necessities, controlled by their own suffrage. 
We covet from her, as from all the nations of 
Americans, only the good offices of good neigh- 
bors and the fair and natural exchanges of com- 
merce. 
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The Man Without a Country’ 


By Edward Everett Hale 


INTRODUCTION, MAY 5, 1898 


This story of Philip Nolan was written in the darkest period of the Civil War. There 
were persons then who thought that if their advice had been taken there need have been no 
Civil War. There were persons whose every-day pursuits were greatly deranged by the 
Civil War. I suppose there are such persons now, who look on this war with Spain with a 
very unfriendly eye, because it disturbs all their plans, and because they think things could 
have been better done. 

In this crisis, in 1863, an important election was pending in Ohio. A man named Vallan- 
digham, long since forgotten except from his connection with this matter, was the candidate 
of the party which opposed the National Government. This Mr. Vallandigham had said 
that he did not want to belong to a nation which would compel by arms the loyalty of any of 
its citizens; he did not want to belong to the United States. General Burnside, who was 
the Union commander-in-chief in the West, with the powers of martial law, sent Mr. Vallan- 
digham, with his compliments, to the rebel commander on the other side of the Ohio. He 
said that if Mr. Vallandigham did not want to live in the United States, the United States 
did not want to have him there, and presented him, with his best respects, to the command- 
ing general of the enemy. 

It was during the election which was to decide whether such a man should be the Governor 
of Ohio or not that I wrote the story of “ The Man Without a Country,” hoping to quicken the 
patriotism of people who were called upon to support the general Government, not merely in 
arms, but by their sympathy, by their taxes, and by caring for the soldier. By an accident 
in the office of its publication, the story was not printed till the Ohio election had passed for 
some months, and Mr. Vallandigham had been completely forgotten. But it proved that the 
lesson was a lesson gladly received. I have had letters from seamen who read it as they 
were lying in our blockade squadrons off the mouths of Southern harbors. I have had 
letters from men who read it in the Vicksburg campaign. And in other ways I have had 
many illustrations of its having been of use in what I have a right to call the darkest period 
of the Republic. 

To day we are not in the darkest period of the Republic; but we are unexpectedly and 
unwillingly in war. This Nation never wishes to make war. Our whole policy is a policy of 
peace, and peace is the protection of the Christian civilization to which we are pledged. 
But, as ex-President Harrison said so well the other day, if you see a man abusing his wife 
or his child, if whea you remonstrate with him he does not cease, if he goes on beating his 
wife or his child. you do not wait to send for a sheriff or a police officer, but you take him 
by force of arms and compel him to behave himself. In this case, this country is in a sim- 
ilar position with regard to the monarchy of Spain. This country has long protested against 
the cruelties of Spain’s administration in Cuba and the insufficiency of that administration. 
There is cause enough for war in saying that we will not have a fever-bed of yellow fever 
directly to windward of us, against the poison of which we must struggle every year. In 
any high view of international law, it is our duty to see that our neighbors are not starved to 
death. According to the customs of nations, the destruction of the Maine in a friendly har- 
bor deserves some apology and reparation from the Government of Spain, which that Gov- 
ernment has never chosen to give tous. For such reasons, the calm historical fact is that we 
are at war with Spain. In that war it is time again for young men and young women, and 
old men and old women, for all sorts of people, to understand that the Country is in itself an 
entity. It is a Being. The Lord God of nations has called it into existence, and has placed 
it here with certain duties in defense of the civilization of the world. 

It was the intention of this parable, which describes the life of one man who tried to 
separate himself from his country, to show how terrible was his mistake. 

It does not need now that a man should curse the United States, as Philip Nolan did, or 
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that he should say he hopes he may never hear her name again, to make it desirable for him 
to consider the lessons which are involved in the parable of his life. The man who, by his 
sneers, or by looking backward, or by revealing his country’s secrets to her enemy, delays 
for one hour peace between Spain and this Nation, is to all purposes “ A Man Without a 
Country.” He has not damned the United States in a spoken oath. 

All the same he is a dastard child. 


Ata moment like this, indeed, all of us ought to remember that there is a definite, visible 
Progress in the affairs of this world. Jesus Christ at the end of his life prayed to God that 
all men might become One, “ As thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may bz 
one in us.” 

The history of the worid for eighteen hundred and fifty-five years since he spoke has 
shown the steady fulfillment of the hope expressed in this prayer. 

Men are nearer unity—they are nearer to being one—than they were then. 

Thus, at that moment each tribe in unknown America was at war with each other tribe. 
At this moment there is not one hostile weapon used by one American against another, 
from Cape Bathurst at the north to the southern point of Patagonia. 

At that moment Asia, Africa, and Europe were scenes of similar discord. Only, Europe 
herself knows so little of herself that no man would pretend to say which Longbeards were 
cutting the throats of other Longbeards, or which Scots were lying in ambush for which 
Britons, in any year of the first century of our era. 

Call it the “ Philosophy of History,” or call it the “ Providence of God,” it is certain that 
the Humanity of the race of man has asserted itself as the Saviour of mankind said it should. 

In this growing unity of mankind it has come about that the Sultan of Turkey cannot 
permit the massacre of Armenian Christians without answering for such permission before 
the world. 

It has come about that no viceroy, serving a woman, who is the guardian of a boy, can 
be permitted to starve at his pleasure two hundred thousand of God’s children. The world 
is so closely united—that is to say, unity is so real—that when such a viceroy does undertake 
to commit such an iniquity, somebody shall hold his hands. It has come to pass just now 
that this somebody is the United States of America. 

Mr. Cleveland, when President of the United States, gave fair warning ; he said that this 
sort of thing must stop, and that before long. The people who advised the mother 
(herself innocent) of the boy, who was quite innocent, supposed that Mr. Cleveland did not 
mean what he said, and that the Nation called the United States did not mean what her ser- 
vant said for her, They were mistaken. And the moment has come when the civilizatign of 
the world and its international law is to be advanced one step as they learn their mistake. - 

The mills of God grind slowly, but they grind exceeding small. 


In this particular case it is the business of the United States to give to the millstone its last 
turn, E. 


of the New York “ Herald” of August There are hundreds of readers who would 
13, 1863, observed, in an obscure corner, have paused at that announcement, if the 
officer of the Levant who reported it had 


| SUPPOSE that very few casual readers had reason enough to remember Philip Nolan. 


among the « Deaths” the announcement— 


NOLAN.—Died on board U. S. Corvette Le- 
vant, Lat. 2° 11’ S., Long. 131° W., on the I1th 
of May, Philip Nolan. 
| happened to observe it, because I was 
stranded at the old Mission House in Macki- 
haw, waiting for a Lake Superior steamer 
which did not choose to come, and I was de- 
vouring to the very stubble all the current 
literature I could get hold of, even down to 
the deaths and marriages in the “ Herald.” 
My memory for names and people is good, 
and the reader will see, as he goes on, that I 


chosen to make it thus: ‘ Died, May II, 
The Man Without a Country.” For it was 
as “ The Man Without a Country ” that poor 
Philip Nolan had generally been known by 
the officers who had him in charge during 
some fifty ycars, as, indeed, by all the men 
who sailed under them. I! dare say there is 
many a man who has taken wine with him 
once a fortnight, in a three years’ cruise, who 
never knew that his name was “ Nolan,” or 
whether the poor wretch had any name at all. 

But, as I say, there is no nced for secrecy 
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any longer. And now the poor creature is 
dead, it seems to me worth while to tella 
little of his story, by way of showing young 
Americans of to-day what it is to be a man 
without a country. 


Philip Nolan was as fine a young officer as 
there was in the “ Legion of the West,” as 
the Western division of our army was then 
called. When Aaron Burr made his first 
dashing expedition down to New Orleans in 
1805, at Fort Massac, or somewhere above 
on the river, he met, as the Devil would have 
it, this gay, dashing, bright young fellow; at 
some dinner-party, I think. Burr marked 
him, talked to him, walked with him, took 
him a day or two's voyage in his fiat- 
boat, and, in short, fascinated him. For 
the next year barrack life was very tame to 
poor Nolan. He occasionally availed himself 
of the permission the great man had given 
him to write to him. Long, high-worded, 
stilted letters the poor boy wrote and rewrote 
and copied. But never a line did he have in 
reply from the gay deceiver. The other boys 
in the garrison sneered at him, because he 
sacrificed in this unrequited affection for a 
politician the time which they devoted to 
Monongahela, hazard, and high-low-Jack. 
Bourbon, euchre, and poker were still un- 
known. But one day Nolan had his revenge. 
This time Burr came down the river, not as 
an attorney seeking a place for his office, but 
as a disguised conqueror. He had defeated 
I know not how many district attorneys ; he 
had dined at I know not how many public 
dinners; he had been heralded in I know not 
how many weekly Arguses, and it was ru- 
mored that he had an army behind him and 
an empire before him. It was a great day— 
his arrival—to poor Nolan. Burr had not 
been at the fort an hour before he sent for 
him. That evening he asked Nolan to take 
him out in his skiff, to show him a canebrake 
or a cottonwood-tree, as he said—really to 
seduce him; and by the time the sail was 
over, Nolan was enlisted body and soul. 
From that time, though he did not know it. 
he lived as a man without a country. 

What Burr meant to do I know no more 
than you, dear reader. It is none of our busi- 
ness just now. Only, when the grand catas- 
trophe came, and Jefferson and the House of 
Virginia of that day undertook to break on 
the wheel all the possible Clarences of the 
then House of York, by the great treason 
triai at Richmond, some of the lesser fry in 
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that distant Mississippi Valley, which was 
farther from us than Puget’s Sound is to-day, 
introduced the like novelty on their provincial 
stage; and, to while away the monotony of 
the summer at Fort Adams. got up, for sfec- 
‘acles, a string of court martials on the officers 
there. One and another of the colonels and 
majors were tried, and, to fill out the list, 
little Nolan, against whom, Heaven knows, 
there was evidence enough—that he was sick 
of the service, had been willing to be false to 
it, and would have obeyed any order to march 
anywhither with any one who would follow 
him, had the order been signed, “ By com- 
mand of His Exc. A. Burr.” The courts 
dragged on. The big flies escaped—rightly 
for all I know. Nolan was proved guilty 
enough, as I say; yet youand I would never 
have heard of him, reader, but that, when the 
president of the court asked him at the close 
whether he wished to say anything to show 
that he had always been faithful to the 
United States, he cried out, in a fit of 
frenzy— 

“ Damn the United States! 1 wish I may 
never hear of the United States again!” 

I suppose he did not know how the words 
shocked old Colonel Morgan, who was hold- 
ing the court. Half the officers who sat in it 
had served through the Revolution, and their 
lives, not to say their necks, had been risked 
for the very idea which he so cavalierly 
cursed in his madness. He, on his part. had 
grown up in the West of those days, in the 
midst of “ Spanish plot,” “ Orleans plot,” and 
all the rest. He had been educated on a 
plantation where the finest company was a 
Spanish officer or a French merchant from 
Orleans. His education, such as it was, had 
been perfected in commercial expeditions to 
Vera Cruz, and I think he told me his father 
once hired an Englishman to be a private 
tutor for a winter on the plantation. Hehad 
spent half his youth with an older brother, 
hunting horses in Texas; and, in a word. to 
him “ United States ” was scarcely a reality. 
Yet he had been fed by “ United States” for 
all the years since he had been in the army. 
He had sworn on his faith as a Christian to 
be true to “ United States.” It was “ United 
States’ which gave him the uniform he wore, 
and the sword by his side. Nay, my poor 
Nolan, it was only because “ United States” 
had picked you out first as one of her own 
confidential men of honor that “A. Burr” 
cared for you a straw more than for the flat- 
boat men who sailed his ark for him. I do 
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not excuse Nolan; | only explain to the 
reader why he damned his country, and 
wished he might never hear her name again. 

He never did hear her name but once 
again. From that moment, September 25, 
1807, till the day he died, May 11, 1863, he 
never heard her name again. For that half- 
century and more he was a man withouta 
country. 

Old Morgan, as I said, was terribly shocked. 
lf Nolan had compared George Washington 
to Benedict Arnold, or had cried, “ God save 
King George,” Morgan would not have felt 
worse. He called the court into his private 
room, and returned in fifteen minutes with a 
face like a sheet, to say: 

« Prisoner, hear the sentence of the Court! 
The Court decides, subject to the approval 
of the President, that you never hear the 
name of.the United States again.” 

Nolan laughed. But nobody else laughed. 
Old Morgan was too solemn, and the whole 
room was hushed dead as night for a minute. 
Even Nolan lost his swagger in a moment. 
Then Morgan added : 

« Mr. Marshal, take the prisoner to Orleans 
in an armed boat, and deliver him to the 
naval commander there.” 

The marshal gave his orders and the pris- 
oner was taken out of court. 

“Mr. Marshal,” continued old Morgan, 
“see that no one mentions the United States 
to the prisoner. Mr. Marshal, make my re- 
spects to Lieutenant Mitchell at Orleans, and 
request him to order that no one shall men- 
tion the United States to the prisoner while 
he is on board ship. You will receive your 
written orders from the officer on duty here 
this evening. The court is adjourned with- 
out day.* 

I have always supposed that Colonel Mor- 
gan himself took the proceedings of the 
court to Washington city, and explained 
them to Mr. Jefferson. Certain it is that the 
President approved them—certain, that is, 
it | may believe the men who say they have 
seen his signature. Before the Nautilus got 
round from New Orleans to the Northern 
Atlantic coast with the prisoner on board, 
the sentence had been approved, and he was 
4 man without a country. 

The plan then adopted was substantially 
the same which was necessarily followed ever 
alter. Perhaps it was suggested by the neces- 
sity of sending him by water from Fort Adams 
and Orleaus, The Secretary of the Navy— 
it must have been the first Crowninshield, 


though he is a man | do not remember—was 
requested to put Nolan on board a govern- 
ment vessel bound on a long cruise, and to 
direct that he should be only so far confined 
there as to make it certain that he never saw 
or heard of the country. We had few long 
cruises then, and the navy was very much out 
of favor; and as almost all of this story is 
traditional, as | have explained. I do not 
know certainly what his first cruise was. But 
the commander to whom he was intrusted— 
perhaps it was Tingey or Shaw. though | 
think it was one of the younger men—-we are 
all old enough now—regulated the etiquette 
and the precautions of the affair, and accord- 
ing to his scheme they were carried out, I 
suppose, till Nolan died. 

When 1 was second officer of the In- 
trepid, some thirty years after, | saw the 
original paper of instructions. I have been 
sorry ever since that | did not copy the 
whole of it. It ran, however. much in this 
way : 

waeiagen (with a date, which 
must have been late in 1807). 

Sir: You will receive from Lieutenant Neale 
the person of Philip Nolan, late a lieutenant in 
the United States Army. 

This person on his trial by court martial ex- 
pressed, with an oath, the wish that he might 
“never hear of the United States again.” 

The Court sentenced him to have his wish ful- 
filled. 

For the present, the execution of the order is 
intruged by the President to this Department. 

You will take the prisoner on board your ship, 
and keep him there with such precautions as shall 
prevent his escape. 

You will provide him with such quarters, ra- 
tions, and clothing as would be proper for an 
officer of his late rank, if he were a passenger on 
your vessel on the business of his Government. 

The gentlemen on board will make any ar- 
rangements agreeable to themselves regarding 
his society. Ile is to be exposed to no indignity 
of any kind, nor is he ever unnecessarily to be 
reminded that he is a prisoner. 

But under no circumstances is he ever to hear 
of his country or to see any information regarding 
it; and you will especially caution all the officers 
under your command to take care that, in the 
various indulgences which may be granted, this 
rule, in which his punishment is involved, shall 
not be broken. 

It is the intention of the Government that he 
shall never again see the country which he has 
disowned. Before the end of your cruise you 
will receive orders which will give effect to this 
intention. 

Respectfully yours, 
W. SourTHARD, for the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

If | had only preserved the whole of this 
paper, there would be no break in the begin- 
ning of my sketch of this story. For Cap- 
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tain Shaw, if it were he, handed it to his 
successor in the charge, and he to his, and I 
suppose the commander of the Levant has 
it to-day as his authority for keeping this 
man in this mild custedy. ; 

I remember, soon after I joined the navy, 
I was on shore with some of the older officers 
from our ship and from the Brandywine, 
which we had met at Alexandria. We had 
leave to make a party and go up to Cairo and 
the Pyramids. As we jogged along (you 
wenton donkeys then), some of the gentle- 
men (we boys called them “ Dons.” but the 
phrase was long since changed) fell to talking 
about Nolan, andsome ene told the system 
which was adopted from the first about his 
books and other reading. As he was almost 
never permitted to go on shore, even though 
the vessel lay in port for. months, his time at 
the best hung heavy; and everybody was 
permitted to lend him books, if they were not 
published in America and made no allusion 
to it. These were common enough in the 
old days, when people in the other hemisphere 
talked of the United States as little as we do 
of Paraguay. He had almost all the foreign 
papers that came into the ship, sooner or 
later; only somebody must go over them 
first and cut out any advertisement or stray 
paragraph that alluded to America. This was 
alitt'e cruel sometimes, when the back of what 
was cut out might be as innocent as Hesiod. 
Right in the midst of one of Naploeon’s’ bat- 
tles, or one of Canning’s speeches, poor Nolan 
would find a great hole, because on the back 
of the page of that paper there had been an 
advertisement of a packet for New York, or 
a scrap from the President’s Message. I say 
this was the first time I ever heard of this 
plan, which afterwards I had enough and 
more than enough to do with. I remember 
it, because poor Phillips, who was of the 
party, as soon as the allusion to reading was 
made, told a story of something which hap- 
pened at the Cape of Good Hope on Nolan's 
first voyage; and it is the only thing I ever 
knew of that voyage. They had touched at 
the Cape. and had done the civil thing with 
the English Admiral and the fleet, and then, 
leaving for a long cruise up the Indian Ocean, 
Phillips had borrowed a lot of English books 
from an officer, which, in those days, as in- 
deed in these, was quite a windfall. Among 
them, as the Devil would order, was the 
« Lay of the Last Minstrel,” which they had 
all of them heard of, but which most of them 
had never seen, I think it could not have 
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been published long. Well, nobody thought 
there could be any risk of anything national 
in that, though Phillips swore old Shaw had 
cut out the “ Tempest” from Shakespeare 
before he let Nolan have it, because, he said, 
“the Bermudas ought to be ours, and, by 
Jove, should be one day.” So Nolan was 
permitted to join the circle one afternoon 
when a lot of them sat on deck smoking and 
reading aloud. People do not do such things 
so often now; but when I was young we got 
rid of a great deal of time so. Well, so it 
happened that in his turn Nolau took the 
book and read to the others; and he read 
very well, as I know. Nobody in the circle 
knew a line of the poem, only it was all magic 
and Border chivalry, and was ten thousand 
years ago. Poor Nolan read steadily through 
the fifth canto, stopped a minute and drank 
something, and then began, without a thought 
of what was coming: 


Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said— 


It seems impossible to us that anybody ever 
heard this for the first time; but all these 
fellows did then, and poor Nolan himself 
went on, still unconsciously or mechanically— 
This is my own, my native land! 

Then they all saw something was to pay ; but 
he expected to get through, I suppose, turned 
a little pale, but plunged on: 


Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 

From wandering on a foreign strand ?— 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well ’— 


By tris time the men were all beside them. 
selves, wishing there was any way to make 
him turn over two pages; but he had not 
quite presence of mind for that; he gagged 
a little, colored crimson, and staggered on: 

For him no minstrel raptures swell ; 

High though his titles, proud his name, 

Boundless his wealth as wish can claim, 

Despite these titles, power, and pelf, 

The wretch, concentered all in self— ° 
and here the poor fellow choked, could not 
go on, but started up, swung the book into 
the sea, vanished into his stateroom, “ And, 
by Jove,” said Phillips, “ we did not see him 
for two months again. And I had to make 
up some beggarly story to that English sur- 
geon why I did not return his Walter Scott 
to him.” 

That story shows about the time when 
Nolan’s braggadocio must have broken down. 
At first, they said, he took a very high tone, 
considered his imprisonment a mere farce, 
affected to enjoy the voyage, and all that; 
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but Phillips said that after he came out of 
his stateroom he never was the same man 
again. He never read aloud again, unless it 
was the Bible or Shakespeare, or something 
else he was sure of. But it was not that 
merely. He never entered in with the other 
young men exactly as a companion again. 
He was always shy afterwards, when I knew 
him—very seldom spoke, unless he was 
spoken to, except to a very few friends. He 
lighted up occasionally—I remember late in 
his life hearing him fairly eloquent on some- 
thing which had been suggested to him by 
one of Fléchier’s sermons—but generally he 
had the nervous, tired look of aheart- wounded 
man, 

When Captain Shaw was coming home— 
if, as I say, it was Shaw—rather to the sur- 
prise of everybody, they made one of the 
Windward Islands, and lay off and on for 
nearly a week. The boys said the officers 
were sick of salt junk, and meant to have 
turtle soup before they came home. But 
after several days the Warren came to the 
same rendezvous; they exchanged signals ; 
she sent to Phillips and these homeward- 
bound men letters and papers, and told them 
she was outward-bound, perhaps to the Medi- 
terranean, and took poor Nolan and his traps 
on the boat back to try his second cruise. 
He looked very blank when he was told to 
get ready tojoinher. He had known enough 
of the signs of the sky to know that till that 
moment he was going “home.” But this 
was a distinct evidence of something he had 
not thought of, perhaps—that there was no 
going home for him, even to a prison, And 
this was the first of some twenty such trans- 
fers, which brought him sooner or later into 
half our best vessels, but which kept him all 
his life at least some hundred miles from the 
country he had hoped he might never hear 
of again. 

It may have been on that second cruise— 
it was once when he was up the Mediterra- 
nean—that Mrs. Graff, the celebrated South- 
ern beauty of those days, danced with him. 
They had been lying a long time in the Bay 
of Naples, and the officers were very intimate 
in the English fleet, and there had been great 
festivities, and our men thought they must 
give a great ball on board the ship. How 
they ever did it on board the Warren I am 
sure I do not know. Perhaps it was not the 
Warren, or perhaps ladies did not take up so 
much room as they do now. They wanted 
to use Nolan’s stateroom for something, and 


they hated to do it without asking him to the 
ball; so the captain said they might ask him, 
if they would be responsible that he did not 
talk with the wrong people, “ who would give 
him intelligence.” So the dance went on, 
the finest party that had ever been known, I 
dare say; for I never heard of a man-of-war 
ball that was not. For ladies they had the 
family of the American consul, one or two 
travelers who had adventured so far, and a 
nice bevy of English girls and matrons, per- 
haps Lady Hamilton herself. 

Well, different officers relieved each other 
in standing and talking with Nolan in a 
friendly way, so as to be sure that nobody 
else spoke to him. The dancing went on 
with spirit, and after a while even the fellows 
who took this honorary guard of Nolan 
ceased to fear any con/retemps. Only when 
some English lady—Lady Hamilton, as | 
said, perhaps—called for a set of “ American 
dances,” an odd thing happened. Every- 
body then danced contra-dances. The black 
band, nothing loth, conferred as to what 
“ American dances” were, and started off 
with “ Virginia Reel,” which they followed 
with “ Money-Musk,” which, in its turn in 
those days, should have been followed by 
“ The Old Thirteen.” But just as Dick, the 
leader, tapped for his fiddles to begin, and 
bent forward, about to say, in true negro 
state, “‘The Old Thirteen,’ gentlemen and 
ladies!” as he had said, “ ‘ Virginny Reel,’ if 
you please!” and “ ‘*Money-Musk,’ if you 
pleasc!” the Captain’s boy tapped him on 
the shoulder, whispered to him, and he did 
not announce the name of the dance; he 
merely bowed, began on the air, and they all 
fell to—the officers teaching the English 
girls the figure, but not telling them why it 
had no name. 

But that is not the story I started to tell. 
As the dancing went on, Nolan and our fel- 
lows all got at ease, as I said—so much so 
that it seemed quite natural for him to bow 
to that splendid Mrs. Graff, and say: 

“IT hope you have not forgotten me, Miss 
Rutledge. Shall I have the honor of danc- 
ing ?” 

He did it so quickly that Fellows, who 
was with him, could not hinder him. She 
laughed and said: 

“I am not Miss Rutledge any longer, Mr. 
Nolan; but I will dance all the same,” just 
nodded to Fellows, as if to say he must leave 
Mr. Nolan to her, and led him off to the 
place where the dance was forming. 
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Nolan thought he had got his chance. wounded men, who should stay with him— 


He had known her at Philadelphia, and at 
other places had met her, and this was a 
godsend. You could not talk in contra- 
dances, as you do in cotillions, or even in the 
pauses of waltzing; but there were chances 
for tongues and sounds, as well as for eyes 
and blushes. He began with her travels, 
and Europe, and Vesuvius, and the French; 
and then, when they had worked down, and 
had that long talking time at the bottom of 
the set, he said boldly—a little pale, she 
said, as she told me the story years after: 

“ And what do you hear from home. Mrs. 
Gratt ?” 

And that splendid creature looked through 
him. Jove! how she must have looked 
through him! 

“Home!! Mr. Nolan!!! 1 thought you 
were the man who never wanted to hear of 
home again!’—and she walked directly up 
the deck to her husband, and left poor Nolan 
alone, as he always was. He did not dance 
again. I cannot give any history of him in 
order; nobody can now; and, indeed, | am 
not trying to. 

These are the traditions, which | sort out, 
as I believe them, from the myths which have 
been told about this man for forty years. 
The lies that have been told about him are 
legion. The fellows used to say he was the 
“Tron Mask ;” and poor George Pors went 
to his grave in the belief that this was the 
author of “ Junius,” who was being punished 
for his celebrated libel on Thomas Jetferson. 
Pons was not very strong in the historical line. 

A happier story than either of these | have 
told is of the war. That came along soon 
after. I have heard this affair told in three 
or four ways, and, indeed, it may have hap- 
pened more than once. But which ship it 
was on | cannot tell. However, in one. at 
least, of the great frigate-duels with the Eng- 
lish, in which the navy was really baptized, 
it happened that a round-shot from the enemy 
entered one of our ports square, and took 
right down the officer of the gun himself, 
and almost every man of the gun’s crew. 
Now, you may say what you choose about 
courage, but that is not a nice thing to see. 
But, as the men who were not killed picked 
themselves up, and as they and the surgeon’s 
people were carrying off the bodies. there 
appeared Nolan, in his shirt-sleeves, with the 
rammer in his hand, and, just as if he had 
been the, officer, told them off with authority 

-who should go to the cock-pit with the 
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perfectly cheery, and with that way which 
makes men feel sure all is right and is going 
to be right. And he finished loading the gun 
with his own hands, aimed it, and bade the 
men fire. And there he stayed, captain of 
that gun, keeping those fellows in spirits, 
till the enemy struck, sitting on the carriage 
while the gun was cooling, though he was 
exposed all the time, showing them easier 
ways to handle heavy shot, making the raw 


hands laugh at their own blunders, and, when | 


the gun cooled again, getting it loaded and 
fired twice as often as any other gun on the 
ship. The captain walked forward by way 
of encouraging the men, and Nolan touched 
his hat and said : 

“Iam showing them how we do this in 
the artillery, sir.” 

And this is the part of the story where all 
the legends agree; the commodore said : 

“I see you do, and | thank you, sir; and 
I shall never forget this day, sir, and you 
never shail, sir.”’ 

And after the whole thing was over, and 
he had the Englishman’s sword, in the midst 
of the state and ceremony of the quarter- 
deck, he said: 

* Where is Mr. Nolan? Ask Mr. Nolan 
to come here.” 

And when Nolan came, he said: 

“ Mr. Nolan, we are all very grateful to you 
to-day; you are one of us to-day; you will be 
named in the dispatches.” 

Ard then the old man took off his own 
sword of ceremony and gave it to Nolan, and 
made him put iton. The man told me this 
who saw it. Nolan cried like a baby, and 
well he might. He had not worn a sword 
since that infernal day at Fort Adams. But 
always afterwards on occasions of ceremony 
he wore that quaint old French sword of the 
commodore’s. 

The captain did mention him in the dis- 
patches. It was always said he asked that 
he might be pardoned. He wrote a special 
letter to the Secretary of War. But nothing 
ever came of it. As I said, that was about 
the time when they began to ignore the whole 
transaction at Washington, and when Nolan's 
imprisonment began to carry itself on be- 
cause there was nobody to stop it without 
any new orders from home. 

My own acquaintance with Philip Nolan 
began six or eight years after the English 
war, on my first voyage after | was appointed 
a midshipman, It was in the first days after 
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our Slave-Trade treaty, while the Reigning 
House, which was still the House of Virginia, 
had still a sort of sentimentalism about the 
suppression of the horrors of the Middle 
Passage, and something was sometimes done 
that way. We were in the South Atlantic 
on that business. From the time I joined I 
believe I thought Nolan was a sort of lay chap- 
lain—a chaplain with a blue coat. I never 
asked about him. Everything in the ship was 
strange to me. I knew it was green to ask 
questions, and I suppose I thought there was 
a “ Plain-Buttons” on every ship. We had 
him to dine in our mess once a week, and the 
caution was given that on that day nothing 
was to be said about home. But if they had 
told us not to say anything about the planet 
Mars or the Book of Deuteronomy, | should 
not have asked why; there were a great many 
things which seemed to me to have as little 
reason. I first came to understand anything 
about “the man without a country ” one day 
when we overhauled ‘a dirty little schooner 
which had slaves on board. An officer was 
sent to take charge of her, and, after a few 
minutes, he sent back his boat to ask that 
some one might be sent him who could speak 
Portuguese. We were all looking over the 
rail when the message came, and we all wished 
we could interpret, when the captain asked 
Who spoke Portuguese’? But none of the 
officers did; and just as the captain was send- 
ing forward to ask if any of the people could, 
Nolan stepped out and said he should be glad 
to interpret, if the captain wished, as he un- 
derstood the language. The captain thanked 
him, fitted out another boat with him, and in 
this boat it was my luck to go. 

When we got there, it was such a scene as 
you seldom see and never want to. Nasti- 
ness beyond account, and chaos run loose 
in the midst of the nastiness. There were 
not a great many of the negroes; but by way 
of making what there were understand that 
they were free, Vaughan had had their hand- 
cuffs and ankle-cuffs knocked off, and, for 
convenience’ sake, was putting them upon the 
rascals of the schooner’s crew. The negroes 
were, most of them, out of the hold, and 


‘Swarming all around the dirty deck, with a 


central throng surrounding Vaughan and ad- 
dressing him in every dialect, and pafo/s of a 
dialect, from the Zulu click up to the Parisian 
of Beledeljereed. 

As we came on deck, Vaughan looked down 
from a hogshead, on which he had mounted 
in desperation, and said: 


“For God's love, is there anybody who 
can make these wretches understand some- 
thing? The men gave them rum, and that 
did not quiet them. I knocked that big fel- 
low down twice, and that did not soothe him. 
And then I talked Choctaw to all of them to- 
gether; and I'll be hanged if they understood 
that as well as they understood the English.” 

Nolan said he could speak Portuguese, and 
one or two fine-looking Kroomen were dragged 
out, who, as it had been found already, had 
worked for the Portuguese on the coast at 
Fernando Po. 

“Tell them they are free,” said Vaughan ; 
“and tell them that these rascals are to be 
hanged as soon as we can get rope enough.” 

Nolan “ put that into Spanish ’—that is, 
he explained it in such Portuguese as the 
Kroomen could understand, and they in turn 
to such of the negroes as could understand 
them. Then there was such a yell of delight, 
clinching of fists, leaping and dancing, kiss- 
ing of Nolan’s feet, and a general rush made 
to the hogshead by way of spontaneous wor- 
ship of Vaughan, as the deux ex machina of 
the occasion. 

“Tell them,” said Vaughan, well pleased, 
“that I will take them all to Cape Palmas.” 

This did not answer so well. Cape Palmas 
was practically as far from the homes of 
most of them as New Orleansor Rio Janeiro 
was; that is, they would be eternally sepa- 
rated from home there. And their interpreters, 
as we could understand, instantly said, “ AA, 
non Palmas,’ and began to propose infinite 
other expedients in most voluble language. 
Vaughan was rather disappointed at this 
result of his liberality, and asked Nolan 
eagerly what theysaid. The drops stood on 
poor Nolan’s white forehead, as he hushed 
the men down, and said: 

“ He says,‘ Not Palmas, He says, ‘ Take 
us home, take us to our own country, take us 
to our own house, take us to our own pick- 
aninnies and our own women.’ He says he 
has an old father and mother who will die if 
they do not see him. And this one says he 
left his people all sick, and paddled down to 
Fernando to beg the white doctor to come 
and help them, and that these devils caught 
him in the bay just in sight of home, and 
that he has never seen anybody from home 
since then. And this one says,” choked out 
Nolan, “ that he has not heard a word from 
his home in six months, while he has been 
locked up in an infernal barracoon.” 

Vaughan always said he grew gray himself 
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while Nolan struggled through this interpreta- 
tion. I, who did not understand anything of 
the passion involved in it, saw that the very 
elements were melting with fervent heat, and 
that something was to pay somewhere. Even 


the negroes themselves stopped howling, as 


they saw Nolan’s agony, and Vaughan’s almost 
equal agony of sympathy. As quick as he 
could get words, he said: 

“Tell them yes, yes, yes; tell them they 
shall go to the Mountains of the Moon, if 
they will. If 1 sail the schooner through the 
Great White Desert, they shall go home!” 

And after some fashion Nolan said so. 

And then they all fell to kissing him again, 
and wanted to rub his nose with theirs. 

But he could not stand it long; and, getting 
Vaughan to say he might go back, he beck- 
oned me down into our boat. As we lay 
back in the sternsheets and the men gave 
way, he said to me: “ Youngster, let that 
show you what it is to be without a family, 
without a home, and without acountry. And 
if you are ever tempted to say a word or to 
do a thing that shall put a bar between you 
and your family, your home, and your country, 
pray God in his mercy to take you that in- 
stant home to his own heaven. Stick by 
your family, boy ; forget you have a self, while 
you do everything for them. Think of your 
home, boy; write and send, and talk about it. 
Let it be nearer and nearer to your thought, 
the farther you have to travel from it; and 
rush back to it when you are free, as that 
poor black slave is doing now. And for your 
country, boy,” and the words rattled in his 
throat, “ and for that flag,” and he pointed to 
the ship, “ never dream a dream but of serv- 
ing her as she bids you, though the service 
carry you through a thousand hells. No 
matter what happens to you,no matter who 
flatters you or who abuses you, never look at 
another flag, never let a night pass but you 
pray God to bless that flag. Remember, boy, 
that behind all these men you have to do with, 
behind officers,and government, and people 
even, there is the Country herself, your 
Country, and that you belong to her as you 
belong to your own mother. Stand by her, 
boy, as you would stand by your mother, 
if those devils there had got hold of her 
to-day !” 

I was frightened to death by his calm, hard 
passion; but I blundered out that I would, 
by all that was holy, and that | had never 
thought of doing anything else. He hardly 
seemed t> hear me ; but he did, almost in a 
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whisper, say: “ Oh, if anybody had said so 
to me when I was of your age!” 

I think it was this half-confidence of his, 
which I never abused, for I never told this 
story till now, which afterward made us 
great friends. He was very kind to me. 
Often he sat up, or even got up, at night, to 
walk the deck with me, when it was my watch. 
He explained to me a great deal of my math. 
ematics, and I owe to him my taste for 
mathematics. He lent me books, and helped 
me about my reading. He never alluded so 
directly to his story again; but from one and 
another officer I have learned, in thirty years, 
what I am telling. When we parted from 
him in St. Thomas harbor, at the end of our 
cruise, | was more sorry than I can tell. | 
was very glad to meet him again in 1830; 
and later in life, when I thought I had some 
influence in Washington, I moved heaven 
and earth to have him discharged. But it 
was like getting a ghost outof prison. They 
pretended there was no such man, and never 
was such a man. They will say so at the 
Department now! Perhaps they do not 
know. It will not be the first thing in the 
service of which the Department appears to 
know nothing ! 

There is a story that Nolan met Burr once 
on one of our vessels, when a party of Ameri- 
cans came on board in the Mediterranean. 
But this I believe to be a lie; or, rather, it is 
a myth, den ¢rovato, involving a tremendous 
blowing-up with which he sunk Burr—asking 
him how he liked to be “ without a country.” 
But it is clear from Burr's life that nothing 
of the sort could have happened; and I men- 


tion this only as an illustration of the stories . 


which get a-going where there is the least 
mystery at bottom. 

So poor Philip Nolan had his wish ful- 
filled. I know but one fate more dreadful; 
it is the fate reserved for those men who 
shall have one day to exile themselves from 
their country because they have attempted 
her ruin, and shall have at the same time to 
see the prosperity and honor to which she 
rises when she has rid herself of them and 
their iniquities. The wish of poor Nolan, as 
we all learned to call him, not because his 
punishment was too great, but because his 
repentance was so clear, was precisely the 
wish of every Bragg and Beauregard who 
broke a soldier’s oath two years ago, and of 
every Maury and Barron who broke a sailor’s. 


I do not know how often they have repented. 


f do know that they have done all that in 
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est delicacy. 
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them lay that they might have no country— 
that all the honors, associations, memories, 
and hopes which belong to “ country” might 
be broken up into little shreds and distributed 
to the winds. I know, too, that their punish- 
ment, as they vegetate through what is left 
of life to them in wretched Boulognes and 
Leicester Squares, where they are destined 
to upbraid each other till they die, will have 
all the agony of Nolan’s, with the added 
pang that every one who sees them will see 
them to despise and to execrate them. They 
will have their wish, like him. 

Since writing this, and while considering 
whether or no I would print it, as a warning 
to the young Nolans and Vallandighams and 
Tatnalls of to-day of what it is to throw away 
a country, I have received from Danforth, 
who is on board the Levant, a letter which 
gives an account of Nolan’s last hours. It 
removes all my doubts about telling this 
Story. 

To understand the first words of the letter, 
the non-professional reader should remember 
that after 1817 the position of every officer 
who had Nolan in charge was one of the great- 
The Government had failed 
to renew the order of 1807 regarding him. 
What was aman todo? Should he let him 
go? What, then, if he were called to account 
by the Department for violating the order of 
1807? Should he keep him? What, then, 
if Nolan should be liberated some day, and 
should bring an action for false imprisonment 
or kidnapping against every man who had 
had him in charge? I urged and pressed 
this upon Southard, and I have reason to 
think that other officers did the same thing. 
But the Secretary always said, as they so 
often do at Washington, that there were no 
special orders to give, and that we must act 
on our own judgment. That means, “If you 
succeed, you will be sustained; if you fail, 
you will-be disavowed.” Well, as Danforth 
says, all that is over now, though I do not 
know but I expose myself to a criminal pros- 
ecution on the evidence of the very revelation 
am making. 

Here is the letter: 

“Levant, 2° 27S. @ 131° W. 

“Dear Fred; | try to find heart and life 


‘to tell you that it is all over with dear old 


Nolan. I have been with him on this voy- 
age more than I ever was, and I can under- 
stand wholly now the way in which you used 
to speak of the dear old fellow. I could see 
that he was not strong, but I had no idea 
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the end was so near. The doctor has been 
watching him very carefully, and yesterday 
morning came to me and told me that Nolan 
was not so well, and had not left his state- 
room—a thing I never remember before. 
He had let the doctor come and see him as 
he lay there—the first time the docior had 
been in the stateroom—and he said he should 
like to see me. Oh, dear! do you remember 
the mysteries we boys used to invent about 
his room in the old Intrepid days? Well, I 
went in, and there, to be sure, the poor fel- 
low lay in his berth smiling pleasantly as he 
gave me his hand, but looking very frail. I 
could not help a glance round, which showed 
me what a little shrine he had made of the 
box -he was lying in. ‘The stars and stripes 
were triced up above and around a picture 
of Washington, and he had painted a majes- 
tic eagle, with lightnings blazing from his 
beak and his foot just clasping the whole 
globe, which his wings overshadowed. The 
dear old boy saw my glance, and said, with a 
sad smile, ‘ Here, you see, 1 have a country !’ 
And then he pointed to the foot of his bed, 
where | had not seen before a great map of 
the United States. as he had drawn it from 
memory, and which he had there to look 
upon as he lay. Quaint, queer old names 
were on it, in large letters: ‘ Indiana Ter- 
ritory,’* Mississippi Territory,’ and ‘ Louisiana 
Territory,’ as | suppose our fathers learned 
such things: but the old fellow had patched 
in Texas, too; he had carried his western 
boundary all the way to the Pacific, but on 
that shore he had defined nothing. 

“<Q Danforth,’ he said, ‘1 know I am dy- 
ing. I cannot get home. Surely you will 
tell me something now?—Stop! stop! Do 
not speak till I say what | am sure you know, 
that there is not in this ship, that there is 
not in America—God bless her!—a more 
loyal man than I. There cannot be a man 
who loves the old flag as I do, or prays for 
itas I do, or hopes for it as I do. There 
are thirty-four stars in it now, Danforth. I 
thank God for that, though I do not know 
what their names are. There has never 
been one taken away; I| thank God for 
that. I know by that that there has never 
been any successful Burr. O Danforth, 
Danforth,’ he sighed out, ‘ how like a wretched 
night’s dream a boy’s idea of personal fame 
or of separate sovereignty seems, when one 
looks back on it after such a life as mine! 
But tell me—tell me something—tell me 
everything, Danforth, before I die!’ 
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“ Ingham, I swear to you that I felt likea 
monster that I had not told him everything 
before. Danger or no danger, delicacy or 
no delicacy, who was I that I should have 
been acting the tyrant all this time over this 
dear, sainted old man, who had years ago 
expiated, in his whole manhood’s life, the 
madness of a boy’s treason? ‘ Mr. Nolan,’ 
said I,« I will tell you everything you ask 
about. Only, where shall | begin ?’ 

“Oh, the blessed smile that crept over his 
white face! and he pressed my hand and 
said, ‘God bless you!’ ‘ Tell me their names,’ 
he said, and he pointed to the stars on the 
Hag. ‘The last I know is Ohio. My father 
lived in Kentucky. But I have guessed 
Michigan and Indiana and Mississippi— 
that was where Fort Adams is—they make 
twenty. But where are your other fourteen ? 
You have not cut up any of the old ones, I 
hope ?” 

“Well, that was not a bad text, and I told 
him the names in as good order as | could, and 
he bade me take down his beautiful map and 
draw them in as I best could with my pencil. 
He was wild with delight about Texas, told 
me how his cousin died there; he had marked 
a gold cross near where he supposed his 
grave was; and he had guessed at Texas. 
Then he was delighted as he saw California 
and Oregon—that, he said, he had suspected 
partly, because he had never been permitted 
to land on that shore, though the ships were 
there so much. ‘And the men,’ said he. 
laughing, ‘brought off a good deal besides 
furs.’ Then he went back—heavens, how 
far !—to ask about the Chesapeake, and what 
was done to Barron for surrendering her to 
the Leopard, and whether Burr ever tried 
again—and he ground his teeth with the 
only passion he showed. But in a moment 
that was over, and he said, - God forgive 
me, for .I am sure I forgive him.” Then he 
asked about the old war—told me the true 
story of his serving the gun the day we took 


the Java—asked about dear old David Por- | 


ter, as he called him. Then he settled down 
more quietly, and very happily, to hear me 
tell in an hour the history of fifty years. 
“How I wished it had been somebody who 
knew something! But I.did as well as | 
could. I told him of the English war. I 
told him about Fulton and the steamboat 
beginning. I told him about old Scott, and 
Jackson; told him all I could think of about 
the Mississippi, and New Orleans, and Texas, 
and his own old Kentucky. And, do you 
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think, he asked who was in command of the 
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‘Legion of the West.’ I told him it was a 
very gallant officer named Grant, and that, 
by our last news, he was about to establish his 
headquarters at Vicksburg. Then, ‘ Where 
was Vicksburg?’ I worked that out on the 
map; it was about a hundred miles, more or 
less, above his old Fort Adams; and I thought 
Fort Adams must be a ruin now. ‘It must 
be at old Vick’s plantation, at Walnut Hills,’ 
said he: ‘ well, that is a change!’ 

“I tell you, Ingham, it was a hard thing to 
condense the history of half a century into 
that talk with a sick man. And I do not 
now know what I told him—of emigration, 
and the means of it—of steamboats, and 
railroads, and telegraphs—of inventions, and 
books, and literature—of the colleges, and 
West Point, and the Naval School—but with 
the queerest interruptions that ever you 
heard. You see it was Robinson Crusoe 
asking all the accumulated questions of fifty- 
six years! 

“I remember he asked, all of a sudden, 
who was President now; and when I told 
him, he asked if Old Abe was General Benja- 
min Lincoln’s son. He said he met old Gen- 
eral Lincoln, when he was quite a boy him- 
self, at some Indian treaty. I said no, that 
Old Abe was a Kentuckian like himself, but 
I could not tell him of what family; he had 
worked up from the ranks. ‘ Good for him!’ 
cried Nolan; ‘I am glad of that. As I have 
brooded and wondered, | bave thought our 
danger was in keeping up those regular suc- 
cessions in the first families. Then I got 
talking about my visit to Washington. | 
told him of meeting the Oregon Congress- 
man, Harding; I told him about the Smith- 
sonian, and the Exploring Expedition; I told 
him about the Capitol, and the statues for 
the pediment, and Crawford’s Liberty, and 
Greenough’s Washington: Ingham, I told 
him everything I could think of that would 
show the grandeur of his country and its 
prosperity; but I could not make up my 
mouth to tell him a word about this infernal 
rebellion ! 

“And he drank it in and enjoyed it as | 
cannot tell you. He grew more and more 
silent, yet I never thought he was tired or 
faint. I gave him a glass of water, but he 
just wet his lips, and told me not to go away. 
Then he asked me to bring the Presbyterian 
‘Book of Public Prayer,’ which lay there, 
and said, with a smile, that it would open at 
the right place—and so it did. There was 
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his double red mark down the page; and I 
knelt down and read, and he repeated with 
me, ‘For ourselves and our country, O gra- 
cious God, we thank Thee, that, notwithstand- 
ing our manifold transgressions of Thy holy 
laws, Thou hast continued to us Thy marvel- 
ous kindness "—and so to the end of that 
thanksgiving. Then he turned to the end of 
the same book, and I read the words more 
familiar to me: ‘ Most heartily we beseech 
Thee with Thy favor to behold and bless Thy 
servant, the President of the United States, 
and all others in authority "—and the rest of 
the Episcopal collect. + Danforth,’ said he, 
-] have repeated those prayers night and 
morning, it is now fifty-five years.’ And then 
he said he would go to sleep. He bent me 
down over him and kissed me; and he said, 
‘Look in my Bible, Danforth, when I am 
gone.’ And I went away. 

« But I had no thought it was the end. I 
thought he was tired and would sleep. |! 
knew he was happy, and | wanted him to be 
alone. 
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+ But in an hour, when the doctor went in 
gently, he found Nolan had breathed his life 
away with a smile. He had something 
pressed close to his lips. It was his father’s 
badge of the Order of the Cincinnati. 

* We looked in his Bible, and there was a 
slip of paper at the place where he had 
marked the text: 

«+ They desire a country, even a heavenly ; 
wherefore God is not ashamed to be cal'ed 
their God: for He hath prepared for them a 
city.’ 

* On this slip of paper he had written : 

++» Bury me in the sea; it has been my home, 
and I love it. But will not some one set up 
a stone for my memory at Fort Adams or at 
Orleans, that my disgrace may not be more 
than | ought to bear’ Say on it: 


/n Memory of 
PHILIP NOLAN 
Lieutenant in the Army of the United*$tates 


He loved his country as no other man has 
loved her: but no man deserved less at 
her hands.’”’ 


If Christ Were Here?’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


Till he come.—1 Corinthians x1., 26. 


UPPOSE He were to come, what sort 
S of a man would he be? what sort of 
a life would he live? I do not speak 
of what is called his second coming, in power 
and glory, with his angels, to sit upon a 
throne, judging. Suppose in this nineteenth 
century he were to come to the United States 
as in the first century he came to Palestine, 
what sort of a man would he be? what 
kind of a life would he live? Sometimes the 
pulpit has asked, How would he be received? 
Sometimes it has been said that he would be 
rejected as violently now as then. I do not 
think so. But that is not the question I want 
you to consider this morning. Not how he 
would be received, but what sort of a man 
would he be, and what kind of a life would he 
live, suppose he came in this nineteenth cen- 
tury to the United States as he came in the 
first century to Palestine? 
It is probable that he would not be very 
well known. There would be no insignia of 
his office, no halo around his head. He 
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would live, for the most part, unrecognized : 
the newspapers would have little to say about 
him. To us it seems as thqugh the greatest 
event of that first century was his teaching, 
his healing, his suffering; and so it was; but 
it did not seem the greatest event to the men 
of his time. The events that seemed great 
to them have passed into oblivion. A great 
tower of Siloam fell and killed nearly a score 
of men. Had there been a daily paper then, 
that woula have been reported in great head- 
lines. We only know it happened because 
Christ incidentally refers to it. An insurrec- 
tion of the Jews took place in Jerusalem, and 
Pilate slew a number of them in the Temple; 
the newspapers would have been full of that; 
but we only know of it from an incidental 
reference to it by Christ. War was declared 
by the King of Petra against Herod, and the 
whole land was full of the enthusiasm of the 
war, and women were weeping because their 
sons were going forth to battle, and men were 
hot with wrath; but few of us know or care 
anything for that war now. These were great 
events then; now they have drifted out of 
sight. Meantime, there was a man, son of a 
carpenter, working at his father’s bench until 
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he was thirty years of age, going around 
among the people, healing their sick, talking 
to a few companions, sometimes to scores, 
sometimes to hundreds, sometimes to thou- 
sands, as it chanced. Had there been news- 
papers, they would have hardly known he 
existed. So he might be here to-day some- 
where at work in the United States, and none 
of us know it. None of the marks of a pro- 
fessional religious man would be on him. He 
would wear no uniform. He would not 
separate himself from men and live apart 
from them. He would not go off into the 
wilderness; nor shut himself up in a cell: 
nor have an emaciated face; nor fast often. 
If he made long prayers, the world would 
not know it, for his prayers would be in 
secret. He would be a man among men. 
Have you read Henry van Dyke’s poem in 
the last “Scribner’s” ? If you have, you will 
not object to my reading again a few lines 
from it; if you have not, you will thank me 
for bringing it to your notice: 


Never in a costiy palace did I rest on golden bed, 
Never in a hermit’s cavern have I eaten idle bread. 


Born within a lowly stable, where the cattle 
round Me stood, 

Trained a carpenter in Nazareth, I have toiled, 
and found it good. 


They who tread the path of labor follow where 
My feet have trod ; 

They who work without complaining do the holy 
will of God. 


Where the many toil together, there am [ among 
My own ; 

Where the tired workman sleepeth, there am I 
with him alone. 


I, the peace that passeth knowledge, dwell amid 
the daily strife, 

I, the bread of heaven, am broken in the sacra- 
ment of life. 

He would be a citizen, and would fulfill 
the duties of citizenship. It is said that he 
had nothing to do with politics; true! for 
private citizens could have nothing to do with 
politics when he lived. He was under a 
despotic government; a humble citizen could 
do nothing save through revolution. But 
once he said, when men brought him a penny 
with the inscription of the Emperor upon it, 
“Render unto Czsar the things that are 
Cesar’s.” All the duties which a man owes 
to his Government he would be found fulfill- 
ing. He would not evade taxes; he would 
not live in one district to make money and in 
another district to avoid the expenses of gov- 
ernment. He would take a part in elections ; 
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would share in public affairs; would do what 
in him lay to make a pure and true and honest 
government in the nation of which he was a 
part. 

He would be in society; would go to recep- 
tions and dinners: he did when he was here 
before. There is no record of his declining 
any invitation, and he accepted many. He 
would go as readily to the house of the poor as 
to the house of the rich, and as readily to the 
house of the rich as to the house of the poor. 
No class of society could claim him. If rich 
folk would not have him because he associ- 
ated with the poor and the lowly, he could 
stay away from the rich; if poor folk would 
not have him because he was the friend of 
the rich, he could stay away from the poor. 
He would go where men are, rich or poor, 
high or lowly. He would be a friend of no 
class, because he would be a friend of all 
classes. 

He would be in industry. He might work 
with his brain, or with his hands, or might 
work with both brain and hands, but he would 
be a workingman. He would be no idler, 
supported by the toil of other men from 
whom he inherited fortune or from whom he 
begged it. He would render the world good 
service for the support the world gave him. 
You might find him making furniture in 
Grand Rapids, or digging coal in Pennsyl- 
vania, or hammering on the anvil in the iron- 
mills, or following the plow in its furrow. 
Or you might find him a man of wealth in 
the office or the counting-room. But were 
he a workingman, he would not envy the man 
of wealth; and were he a man of wealth, his 
problem would not be how to make one dollar 
get two more dollars, but how to. make one 
dollar render the largest service that one dol- 
larcan. HowdolIknow? Had he wealth? 
No. Did he use it while he lived? No. 
But he told men how to use it, and he was 
not the man to-talk in one way and practice 
another. He said that the only honest way to 
use wealth was in making the world better 
and happier, and that men would be judged 
by the use they made of wealth, not by the 
amount they possessed. As he taught, so he 
would live. 


He would be a member of the church. ~ 


What church I do not know. I rather think 
he would remain a member of whatever church 
he happened to be born in. He would care 
very little about the distinctions that separate 
the churches. He might be a Congregation- 
alist ora Presbyterian or a Baptist or a Meth- 
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odist or an Episcopalian or a Roman Catholic 
ora Quaker; he might belong to one or another 
denomination ; but, wherever he was, he would 
not be denominational. He would not care for 
questions of sect; he would not talk to people 
about candles and altar-cloths, about rituals 
and forms of worship, about methods of 
government, whether independency or epis- 
corcacy; about creeds and _ philosophies. 
These would not be the things which would 
concern him. They did not before, why should 
they now? There were sects then. The 
church was divided into contending schools, 
One said, the important law is the law about 
ablution; another said, It is the Sabbath law; 
another said, It is the law of sacrifices; an- 
other. It is the law concerning tithes. So men 
disputed about what was the most important 
law, and came to him, saying, What denomi- 
nation do you belong to? what is your sect? 
what do you say is the great commandment 
of the law? And he answered, “ Hear, O 
Israel; the Lord thy God is one God, Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart and soul and strength ”"—that is the 
first commandment; “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself’—that is the second. 
He went below all the denominational dis- 
tinctions. and said, Love! He said it then, 
he would say it now. While poverty knocks 
at the door, and suffering walks the streets, 
and war stirs men’s lL.earts with bitterness, 
and eyes are wet with tears, and hearts are 
throbbing. he would not be discussing ques- 
tions of altar-cloths and candles, questions 
of ecclesiasticism and ritual, questions of 
sovereignty and free will; he would be deal- 
ing with the topics that move men’s hearts 
and touch their real lives. 

A member of the church, he would know 
its faults and its follies. He knew them 
then. The priesthood in Jerusalem were, for 
the most part, what we call agnostics, going 
through their ritual with very little faith in 
God and almost none in immortality; and 
the Pharisees, who controlled the synagogues, 
were often hypocrites and liars, and always 
more scrupulous about the ritual than about 
religion. And yet, with hypocrisy in the syn- 
agogue and in the Temple, he remained a Jew, 
and lived and died a Jew. He preached in 
the synagogue up to the last, and in the Tem- 
ple almost the very last days of his life. He 
was identified with the only religious organi- 
zation there was, because he saw that behind 
all this garment of falsehood there was a 
heart of faith; he saw in the synagogue and 


in the Temple men and women who really 
loved God, who really desired righteous- 
ness. To the church he went to find them, 
and he would see them there to-day. He 
would see in the church its hypocrisy, its 
worldliness, its half-faith, but also he would 
see in the heart of the Catholic woman who 
kneels at the crucifix, of. the Methodist 
who is shouting Hallelujah with half animal 
excitement, and of the Quaker silent in the 
meeting-house, sometimes thinking of his 
God and sometimes thinking of something 
else—in the hearts of them all he would see 
desire for a higher, a better, a diviner life; 
and where that desire is, there he would de-. 
sire to be. He would be a member of the 
church. 

Whether carpenter or blacksmith or mer- 
chant or railroad president or lawyer or doctor 
or preacher or teacher, his one characteristic 
standing out above all other characteristics and 
distinguishing him from all other men would 
be helpfulness. He might be a genius and a 
great inventor; or he might be a common 
carpenter. He might be a captain of indus- 
try, directing thousands of men; or he might 
be one of the humble men directed. He 
might be an eloquent preacher with men 
thronging to listen to him; or he might be 
preaching in some little village school-house 
on the Western prairie unknown to fame. 
Whatever he was doing, what would strike 
men most would be, not his genius, not his 
greatness, not his power, but his goodness 
and his helpfulness. 

He would help men in their bodies; and 
sometimes he would put the body first. He 
did when he was here before; why not again? 
Do you remember that incident at the Gali- 
lean sea? The fishermen have been out all 
night; they have caught nothing; they are 
bedraggled and tired and discouraged. In 
the early morning they see a figure stand- 
ing on the shore, half seen in the gloom, and 
he calls out to them, “ Boys, have you caught 
any fish?” They answer,“ No.” He says, 
* Cast your nets on the right side of the ship,”’ 
and they cast their nets and bring them up 
fullof fish. And John says, “ It is the Lord,” 
and Peter says, “ Is it?” and girds his cloak 
about him and springs overboard and swims 
to shore. And there on the shore of the Sea 
of Galilee is a little fire burning and a loaf or 
two of bread; and when the fishermen come 
ashore Christ takes a fish or two and broils 
them himself—not above being cook—and 
breaks the bread and passes the fish, and 
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gives them some breakfast before he talks 
religion to them. 

So he who healed the sick and fed the 
hungry in the first century would go where 
the sick and the hungry are, and this would 
be a part of his service. But his ministry to 
the spirit would be the greater ministry. He 
would always and everywhere see that man 
is more than a machine, more than an ani- 
mal, and that he cannot be made happy by 
merely feeding and clothing him. From a 
pulpit, or ina Sunday-school, or at a reception, 
or at the bench, or in the counting-room, by 
his life, by his lips, in some way or other, he 
would be impressing on men a very simple 
message, something like this: The good God 
above is Father of you all; he loves you all; 
you can trust him. Are you hungry, pray to 
him day by day for your daily bread; are you 
in perplexity, ask him to guide you; are you 
tempted “ above that you are able,” ask him 
to deliver you from temptation. And because 
he loves you and you can trust him, love him; 
and because he is your Father and you love 
him, see in every man your brother and love 
one another. 

Is that all? Well, really, | think that is 
all. God is love; you may trust him, and 
you may love him, and you may love one 
another; and if you will trust God and love 
him and love one another, you will be happy. 
Blessed are the poor in spirit, the pure in 
heart, the peacemaker, those that hunger and 
thirst after righteousness; happiness lies in 
what you are, not in where you are; what 
you are, notin what you Aave; and the secret 
of happiness is a good God, a trust in him 
when you cannot understand him, a love for 
him and a love for one another. \\ herever 
Christ went he would carry that message with 
him. 

He would be variously received. Many 
men would not care for him, Not that they 
would dislike him, but they would be too busy 
about other things, and things that seemed 
more important to them. Practical men would 
say, He isa good man, but he is very odd, and 
quite impracticable, and you cannot live on 
any such notions as those he teaches; it 
would not do; if we were all angels, if this 
were heaven, if the millennium had come, all 
that might be very well, but it is not possible 
now. They said it then, they would say it 
now; in fact, they do say itnow. And some 
would hate him. They would hate him be- 
cause his teaching, his ministry, his influence, 
would run foul of what are called vested 
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rights, but ought to be called vested wrongs. 
And when a wrong had fastened itself deep 
in the soil and grown up until it shadowed 
all underneath it, so that all the grass beneath 
was faded out and there was no life there. he 
would put the ax to the root of this great 
upas-tree; and the men who owned it would 
be wrathful. It was so then, it would be so 
now. If there are any vested wrongs, I think 
he would find them. The same voice that 
thundered against the traders in the Temple, 
and against Pharisees who for a pretense 
made long prayers while they were devouring 
widows’ houses, would thunder again against 
hypocrisy in the Church, false pretense in 
society, despotism everywhere ; and men would 
be angry. 

But those who knew him would love him, 
with a love which they could not themselves 
comprehend and could not interpret. They 
would admire him with an admirativun tran- 
scending utterance. He would seem to them 
so great?—no! sogood. Sostrong?-—no! so 
pure. They would want to be where he was. 
They would be willing to leave everything 
behind them to be withhim. Nothing would 
seem to them so dear as to be his companions. 
And yet when he said to them, as he did to 
some of his disciples, You must not follow 
me, you must go back to your home and jive 
there, they would go without a word; when 
he sent them on a mission to render some 
service which it seemed impossible they 
should render, they would not dispute him; 
they would say, The Master bids us and we 
are to go. 

He weuld draw all classes of men to him by 
the irresistible cords of a great love. They 
would not know that he was divine; they 
would hardly think him to be a prophet. 
But they would want to live where he lived, 
to go where he went, to do what he was doing. 
They would love him, and yet they would 
stand in awe of him. They would see that 
sometimes he lived in another sphere, that 
his thought was far above the tumults of this 
world; they would see the far-away look in 
his eye, and the resolute expression on his 
face, and then almost as though there were a 
halo around his head would be the radiance 
of that head; and, standing by, they would 
talk in whispers to themselves and would 
follow afar off. 

He would put new courage into their 
hearts. Those who had been longest under 
the harrow, who were most discouraged, who 
had come to the belief that life is not worth 
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living, who thought there was nothing for 
themselves here or hereafter—in their hearts 
a new courage would begin to spring up, and 
they would love him for the hope he inspired 
in them, as we love the mother who takes us 
to her arms when we have grown discouraged 
and distraught in life. 

They would love him most of all for his 
own love: for he would not so much talk of 
love as live it. There would be no sorrow 
that he would not share, no poverty that he 
would not enter, no burden that he would not 
bear, no sin that he would not carry. Men 
would look at him and say, He hath borne our 
sins, he hath carried our iniquities; for they 
would see this burden-bearing in his face and 
mien. And now and then he would go away 
to get some refreshment and relief, and come 
back reinvigorated to take up the burden- 
bearing again. 

I wonder is he here, at some mechanic's 
bench, in some factory by the loom, in some 
mine under ground, in some counting-room, 
at some teacher’s desk, in some Christian 
pulpit? Is he here? And if he were, would 
you not like to follow him? Would you not 
like him for a leader? Would you not wish 
to be with those who love him, adore him, 
make him theirown? “Lo, 1 am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the earth.” 
Wherever. at mechanic’s bench or merchant's 
desk, on sailing ship, in army ranks, at school- 
teacher's desk, in Christian pulpit—wherever 
there is any man who has some fellowship 
with the Eternal, who draws from the Eternal 
some courage, some hope, some faith, some 
love, who cares not for the petty distinctions 
which separate men into sects and tlasses, 
but cares only for God, for love and hope and 
faith—wherever such a man, by hand and 
heart and eye and voice, ministers to the 
higher and the better life of men, there is 
the Christ to-day, still working, still loving, 
still hoping, still serving. Come, join his 
fellowship. unite in his body, take up his 
work, receive his love and the inspiration of 
his hope and his courage, begin life, folowing 
him who still loves and hopes and ministers. 


Thou callest us, Follow me! Oh, how 
often we have to bring that call back and 
make it our prayer! Inspire us to follow 
Thee; teach us what it is to follow Thee; 
give to us the life that will make us follow 
Thee, in very truth Thy disciples, in very 
truth Thy followers. And, dear Lord, who 
dost dwell not only in the hearts of those 
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who love Thee, but of those who hesitate 
whether they love Thee or not, who dost not 
only enter into the open door, but standest 
and knockest at the door that is closed, if 
there are any in this great congregation that 
are questioning with themselves whether they 
will follow Thee in Thy church, and follow 
Thee in life, and follow Thee in Thy service 
and Thy sacrifice and Thy love, and follow 
Thee through these to Thine eternal activity 
and Thine immortal life, we beseech Thee 
that Thou wilt so sanctify the story of Thine 
own Gospel to them that they may turn unto 
Thee, to follow Thee and to make themselves 
Thine. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 


One Never Can Tell 


By Lida R. McCabe 


One of the rarest American first editions 
is W. D. Howells’s and John James Piatt’s 
“ Poems of Two Friends.” Mr. Howells him- 
self does not possess a copy. It was pub- 
lished at Columbus, Ohio, in 1860. at the 
authors’ expense, and sold for fifty cents. 
To-day a single copy is quoted in publishers’ 
catalogues at ten dollars. The friends were 
employed at the time on the staff of the Ohio 
“State Journal.” It was their first appear- 
ance in book form. As a literary venture, it 
strengthened the impression Howells’s verse 
had previously made upon James Russell 
Lowell, then editor of the “ Atlantic Monthly,” 
to whose pages the young Western poet had 
contributed. Financially it was a dismal 
failure. Mr. Howells, with his genial humor, 
related once, apropos of his early venture, this 
story: 

«+ Piatt and I were fullof enthusiasm. We 
filled a store box with books and sent it by 
freight to a New York publisher. Shortly 
after | was appointed Consul to Venice, set 
sail, and forgot the incident. At the end of 
the Consulship | found myself a stranger in 
New York, without a job. I made repeated 
calls at newspaper offices in search of work. 
Nobody seemed to be hungry for my services. 
I had scarcely a dollar in the world. One 
day, while strolling in Broadway, it occurred 
to me that I had never heard from the pub- 
lisher to whom Piatt and I had sent the 
poems. A happy thought struck me: I will 
drop in on the publisher. Perhaps he has a 
check for me. Reveling in the hope of find- 
ing unexpected riches, 1 made my way to the 
bookseller. He had never heard of ‘ The 
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Poems of Two Friends’! He had no recol- 
lection of receiving a box of books from 
Columbus. After my repeated efforts to re- 
fresh his memory, he finally dispatched a clerk 
to the cellar. In half an hour the young man 
reported that he had found a box that an- 
swered my description. At the suggestion of 
the publisher I went to the cellar, where | 
had no difficulty in identifying my property. 
The box had never been opened !” 

When the late Hon. Joseph P, Smith was 
State Librarian of Ohio, he set aside an 
alcove for Ohio authors. Every author of 
distinction was invited to contribute copies of 
his writings. Howells graciously complied, 
sending all his works in handsome uniform 
binding. He apologized for the absence of 
* The Two Friends,” saying that he did not 
possess a copy, nor did he know where one 
might be secured. Mr. Smith instituted a 
search, and succeeded in finding one at'a 
second-hand book-store. His solicitude to find 
the book, together with the fact that a well- 
known actor uttered a cry of delight on pick- 
ing up a copy at the same shop and offering 
five dollars for it, put the dealer and every 
collector in that vicinity on the alert. Later 
a copy of “The Two Friends” was stolen 
from the Ohio authors’ alcove in the Capital's 
City Library. To-day nobody understands 
better the market value of a “ Howells first 
edition”? than Columbus second-hand book 
dealers. 

“] recollect,” said a veteran dealer, “a 
man came years ago to my father’s shop and 
left a big bundle of books as security for 
something he had bought. He never returned. 
Long after we opened the bundle. It contained 
only fifty copies of ‘ The Two Friends.’ They 
lay for years round my father’s garret. Fi- 
nally they were sold as waste paper. I wish 
to goodness I had them now!” 

Recently a copy of “The Two Friends,” 
on the fly-leaf of which John James Piatt had 
written an inscription to the owner, was sent 
to Mr. Howells by a mutual friend, with the 
request that he add his autograph. To the 
delight of the owner of the volume, a culti- 
vated gentleman and no mean critic, Mr. 
Howells wrote one of the most exquisite 
gems that has perhaps ever fallen from his 
pen. The possessor of the precious volume, 
which was originally picked up at a Cin- 
cinnati book-stall for a quarter, confidently 
asserts that Howells’s inscription will live in 
the English language long after his novels 
are forgotten. 


On the Eve 


(April 22, 1898) 
[From the London “ Chronicle”) 


America! dear brotherland ! 
While yet the shotted guns are mute, 
Accept a brotherly salute, 

A hearty grip of England’s hand. 


To-morrow, when the sulphurous glow 
Of war shall dim the stars above, 
Be sure the star of England’s love 

Is over you, come weal, come woe. 


Go forth in hope! Go forth in might! 
To all your nobler self be true, 
That coming times may see in you 

The vanguard of the hosts of light. 


Though wrathful Justice load and train 
Your guns, be every breach they make 
A gateway pierced for Mercy’s sake, 

That Peace may enter in and reign. 


Then, should the hosts of darkness band 
Against you, lowering thunderously, 
Flash the word “ Brother !” o’er the sea, 

And England at your side shall stand 


Exulting ! For though dark the night, 
And sinister with scud and rack, 
The hour that brings us back to back 


But harbingers the larger light. 
W. A, 


Speaking of Archbishop Temple in the 
recent Lambeth Conference, the London * St. 
James’s Gazette” says: “It is well known 
that the utmost good feeling and unanimity 
prevailed at that historic gathering, but it is 
not perhaps surprising that some of the 
exotic prelates were at first a little astonished 
at the blunt, plain-spoken straightforward. 
ness of the Archbishop. No doubt some- 
times their lordships were told exactly what 
they had to do and how they were to do it, 
with an absence of circumlocution which was 
entirely new to them, and one of the Ameri- 
can Bishops summed up his feelings upon the 
perhaps rather more than military decision 
of the present successor of St. Augustine in 
a highly successfulepigram. ‘I love that old 
man,’ he said, with the characteristic Yankee 
drawl which even Bishops upon the other side 
of the Atlantic rarely quite lose; ‘but if he 
behaved like that in my country he would be 
shot.’ ” 


—— 
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The Old Conflict with Spain! 

Of very present interest is the map im- 
printed on the cover of this volume—a map 
of North America in 1798. In common 
parlance, the word “ America” means to-day 
the United States. It is not easy to realize 
that a century ago it meant New Spain. 
England held the St. Lawrence and Hud- 
son’s Bay; there were some Russian claims 
in the far Northwest; the infant Republic 
had a strip of seacoast between the Atlantic 
and the Alleghanies, with some settlements 
west of the mounta'ns; Brazil belonged to 
Portugal. But, while others had gained these 
minor possessions, Spain had gained an 
empire. For three centuries after Columbus 
landed in Cuba this empire had been expand- 
ing its limits, until at the time of Mr. Win- 
sor’s story the Spanish dominions stretched 
unbroken from Cape Horn to the Klondike. 
Nor was this a barren ownership. France 
and England had planted their colonies in a 
hostile wilderness. Spain had grasped lands 
already brought under the dominion of man 
and teeming with untold riches. Aztec and 
Inca had given gold, Indian slave and negro 
slave had given toil, to make up the richest 
booty that ever fell to the hand of a conqueror. 

While absolutism had thus strengthened 
and enriched itself in the New World, a force 
hostile to absolutism had also grown up there. 
This was a people young, enterprising, and 
free; themselves subduing the wilderness 
that themselves might labor where it had 
been; men who owned no master but their 
own free will. Two such diverse systems 
could not permanently endure on the same 
continent. When the two should meet, the 
irrepressible conflict must begin. America 
must some day become either all Spanish or 
all free. 

Mr. Winsor’s book takes up the story of 
the West at the close of the Seven Years’ 
War, where his previous book, “ The Missis- 
sippi Basin,” had laid it down, and, after a 
few chapters on the War of the Revolution 
in the West, brings us into those important 
and obscure years of our history when we 
were seeking actual possession of what the 
treaty of 1783 had promised us. 


' The Westward Movement: The Colonies and the 
‘4 ublec West of the Alleghanies, 1763-1708. By Justin 
Yinsor, Houghton, Mifflin & Co,. Boston, $4, 


France and the Indians helped on the 
trouble from time to time, but our chief diffi- 
culties were with England, who held the lake 
posts (and w.th them the fur trade) so long as 
a convenient excuse could be found, and with 
Spain. The peace had given Spain all the 
west bank of the Mississippi, the east bark 
south of the thirty-first parallel of latitude, the 
Gulf Coast, and Florida. But the settlers of 
Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee wanted lib- 
erty to navigate the Mississippi right down 
to its mouth, and Spain wanted Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee. She actually took 
possession of Natchez and other points which 
were conceded to belong to us. Her control 
of the great river enabled her to offer a 
tempting bait to the Western communities if 
they would but join themselves to her. Indian 
chiefs, Kentucky judges, and a prominent 
general, perhaps also a United States Sen 
ator, were in her pay. The task of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States was not an 
easy one. The West knew little of diplomacy, 
but did know that it wanted the free naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi. The East deplored 
agitation of the question. Finally our Nation 
moved with purpose. The Spanish garrisons 
must leave our soil and the river must be 
open. Diplomacy was tedious, until our Min- 
istér, Mr. Pinckney, asked for his passports; 
then the impossible became suddenly pos- 
sible. “After the usual Spanish torpidity, 
finally, on March 30[ 1798), under cover of the 
night, and leaving everything uninjured, the 
Spanish troops filed out [of Natchez}, and the 
next morning the American flag was run up.” 
Spain’s retreat from the New World had 
begun. 

In “ The Westward Movement,” the book 
with which Mr. Winsor finished, as he had 
planned to finish, his work as a historian, he 
has made a noteworthy contribution to our 
history. Only he could have given us this 
minutely detailed story and the more than 
sixty aptly chosen maps which illustrate it, 
This leaves it the more to be regretted that 
he gives us neither reference to nor criticism 
of the sources on which he has relied. But, 
in truth, Mr. Winsor’s adoption of a state- 
ment almost makes it authority. Neverthe- 
less, that very painstaking accuracy which 
gives this book its value to the student is an 
obstacle to its perusal by the general reader. 
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As we lay it down, we confess to a little of 
the bewilderment of the man who couldn't 
see the forest because there were so many 
trees. Fortunately, we have with us another 
historian, that great illuminator Mr. Fiske. 
He who reads Mr. Winsor and Mr. Fiske 
together will get, not only the elaborate de- 
tail of the one, but the clear outlines of the 
other. Mr. Fiske will show him the forest 
and Mr. Winsor will show him the trees. 
In America we have known only one man 
who could take us for a walk in the wilder- 
ness and show us each several tree, and just 
how on each gnarled trunk the shadows 
played and the mosses grew, while yet he 
made us deeply conscious of the majestic 
sweep of the forest. But one Francis Park- 
man in a century is perhaps all that we can 
reasonably demand. 


Books of the Week 


[The books mentioned under this head were received 
by The Outlook during the week ending April 29. Prices 
will be found under the head of Books Received in the 
preceding issue of The Outlook. This weekly report of 
current literature will be supplemented by fuller reviews 
of the more important works. ] 


NOVELS AND TALES 


Mr. Laurence Hutton is one of the few 
men who can write about themselves with 
freedom and frankness. In his latest book, 
A Boy and Four Dogs, Mr. Hutton tells the 
story of his own boyhood with a simplicity, a 
directness, and a frankness which are very 
engaging. Those who do not know the 
writer, and who are always averse to the use 
of the first person, may find these chapters 
egotistical, not because they show any over- 
valuation of the writer’s personality or gifts 
or opportunities, but simply because they 
bring that personality so distinctly to the 
front; but those who know Mr. Hutton and 
know his genius for friendship, his sincerity, 
candor, and honesty, appreciate the fact that 
when he writes he takes his readers as quietly 
and simply into his confidence as he takes 
his friends in familiar talk. Having simple 
integrity of character himself, he takes it for 
granted that others have the same quality. 
The story does not take us back into old New 
York, but it takes us far enough into the past 
to call before the imagination a New York 
which has already disappeared. Not the 
least interesting feature of this volume is in 
the portraits, which are varied and entertain- 
ing; especially the photographs of the four 
dogs, all dear to the heart of the writer and 
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all full of vivacity and individuality as they 
reappear in its pages. (Harper & Brothers, 
New York.) 

We have received the first two volumes of 
the sixteen which are to form the series of 
Stories by Foreign Authors projected by 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons (New York). 
The two attractive volumes now ‘issued con- 
tain eleven well-selected stories from repre. 
sentative modern French writers. These 
stories are not merely a source of excellent 
entertainment, but also possess the real 
literary value of giving the American reader, 
who is unfamiliar with the language of 
France, considerable insight into the good 
qualities, moral as well as artistic, of modern 
French fiction, which is too often condemned 
in a wholesale and bigoted fashion. For 
example, the reader may get a very pertinent 
new view of not only the horrors of war, but 
of the best side of Emile Zola, by reading 
that author’s striking story, «« The Attack on 
the Mill,” in the second of the two volumes 
to which we are calling attention. 

Mr. Stockton’s new story, Girl at Cob- 
hurst, is an odd contrast to his recent novels 
of marvelous future science and of hidden 
treasure. Mr. Stockton has evidently said 
to himself, “Come; let us now have the sim- 
plest possible tale of country life, of love, of 
sentiment, and of gentle humor.” Unfortu- 
nately, he has overdone it. The first chapters 
have his old-time whimsicality and fun, but 
the simplicity becomes more and more elab- 
orate, the sentiment less and less exciting, 
while the humor gradually fades into tenuity. 
(Charles Scribner's Sons, New York.) 

Mr. Robert Hichens’s 7he Londoners is a 
frank burlesque running over with satirical 
hits at the shams, fads, and follies of London 
society. One or two of the pen caricatures 
are undeubtedly from nature; London peo- 
ple can probably recognize more. There is 
a good deal to laugh at in the book, but, as a 
five-act farce would be a bore, so 350 pages 
of farcical writing is superfluous. (H. 5. 
Stone & Co., Chicago.) 

Zola’s * Le Débacle "’ has at last the honors 
of an acceptable translation into English 

nder the title 74e Down/fali/, the inevitable 
inadequacy of which is supplemented in pa- 
rentheses by the words “ The Smash-Up.” 
The translator is E. P. Robins. We shall 
speak further of the book before long. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York.) 

Mr. Stephen Crane’s 7he Open Boat is 
the record of his misadventure at sea in try- 
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It is impressionism of a 


ing to reach Cuba. 
Other short stories 


semi-intelligible kind. 

are a little better, but not much. Directness 

and simplicity are still good art. (Double- 

day & McClure Company, New York.) 
LITERATURE 

Professor William G. Ward. of the Syra- 
cuse University, is a very sympathetic student 
and teacher of literature, and the vital qual- 
ity in his treatment is well brought out in the 
little volume on Zennyson's Debt to Environ- 
ment, Under such titles as The Point of 
View, The Influences of Nature, The In- 
spiration of Romance, The Environment of 
the Sea, Contact with World Ideas, Profes- 
sor Ward attempts, in a comprehensive way, 
to show the relations of Tennyson to the life 
of his time, using the word environment in 
its spiritual as well as in its material sense. 
The book is very readable and suggestive. 
(Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 

Mr. William H. Fleming's little volume, 
Hlow to Study Shakespeare, is the work of an 
enthusiastic and intelligent student of the 
great dramatist, who has endeavored, both by 
ihe collection of information and the formula- 
tion of questions, to utilize his knowledge of 
Shakespeare for the benefit of students. Mr. 
I'lemfng well says in his preface that, in order 
to form a critical judgment of the materials 
with which Shakespeare dealt, and of his 
technique as a dramatic artist, one should 
know the materials which constitute the 
source of his plot. Eight plays are presented 
in this volume, two sections being devoted to 
each play, the first presenting ina general 
way the sources from which the play was 
drawn, and the second explaining obscure 
references, figures, words. phrases, etc., and 
concluding with a series of questions aimed 
to bring out the characteristics of the play 
and to qualify the student's thought with 
regard to it. (Doubleday & McClure Com- 
pany. New York.) 

The series of studies of the leading French 


‘romancers and essayists by Yetta Blaze de 


sury, which appear in a volume with the 
title /rench Literature of To-Day, shows 
entire familiarity with the contemporary move- 
ment in French literature, and is full of illu- 
minating comments on Loti, De Maupassant, 
Zola, Bourget. the leading critics, and other 
writers whose names are, it is to be feared, 
more familiar to American readers than their 
works. These studies are interpretative, with 
sufficient biographic detail to furnish a proper 
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background, with short analyses of leading 
works, and with running comment, charac- 
terization, and_criticism. The style lacks 
somewhat in directness. One misses the 
usual French lucidity and restraint of state- 
ment, but one gets a good deal of the French 
spirit in this volume. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co , Boston.) 


RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL 


The Rev. Professor Skinner, of the Lon- 
don Presbyterian College, is the editor of 
/saiah, published in two volumes, and the 
latest addition to the admirable “ Cambridge 
Bible.” (The Macmillan Company, New 
York.) ‘The introduction is a magistral sur- 
vey of Israel and Assyria in Isaiah's time, of 
the prophet’s life, conceptions, character, and 
genius, and of the probable composition of 
the Book of Isaiah.. The notes, appendices. 
and indices are specially full, minute, and in- 
formative. Finally, the text is capitally para- 
graphed and printed. 

The Apostles, Including the Period from 
the Death of Jesus until the Greater Mis- 
sions of Paul. By Ernest Renan. Translated 
and edited by Joseph Henry Allen, D.D. 
(Roberts Brothers, Boston.) We think there 
is no doubt that Dr. Allen's translation of 
Renan will be accepted as the best for the 
purposes of the English reader. He is faith- 
ful to the original, without destroying the 
beauty of his work by a too slavish literalism. 
He is in general sympathy with the author 
whom he translates, without being deprived 
of the critical sense by an excessive admira- 
tion: He places a higher value on Renan as 
an interpreter of the New Testament history 
than we do, but there is no doubt that the 
concluding chapters of the present volume 
furnish a valuable picture of the condition of 
the world in the earlier half of the first cen- 
tury. It is in pictures of social conditions 
that Renan’s best qualities are seen. It is 
in his interpretation of great spiritual geniuses 
such as Paul that his lack of spiritual in- 
sight, which is his greatest defect, is most 
apparent. 

Halt-Hours with the Christ is the title of 
a series of yraphic Bible lessons by Mr. 
Thomas Moses. The book's motive is that 
Christ walks and talks with us by the way. 
(American Baptist Publication Society, Phila- 
delphia.) 

Two volumes by Dr. W. M. Flinders Petrie 
are of deep interest to archzologists and stu- 
dents of the history of religions. We reserve 
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Syria and Egypt from the Tell el Amarna 
Letters and Religion and Conscience in 
Ancient Egypt for later notice. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


TRAVEL AND BIOGRAPHY 


Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have 
brought out in a single substantial volume 
Villari’s Life and Times of Machiavelli, 
This popular edition is printed on somewhat 
thin paper, but from a large, clear type, and 
brings this standard work within the reach 
of many who would be glad to possess it at a 
moderate price. 

The latest addition to the “ Famous Scots 
Series” is Mungo Park, by Mr. T. Banks 
Maclachlan. (Charles Scribner's Sons, New 
York.) No one ever really contributed more 
to our understanding of West Africa than 
did the great Scotch traveler. Mr. Maclach- 
lan not only describes for us Park’s journeys 
in Nigeria, but also gives us in smal] compass 
a clear account of the questions waiting set- 
tlement in West Africa from Park’s time to 
the present. It may be remembered that the 
Scotch explorer supposed the Niger and the 
Congo to be the same river. 

A new and popular edition of Dr. Nansen’s 
farthest North has just been issued by 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers(New York). The 
price and the form of the new edition put 
this remarkable book within the reach of 
many readers who found the original and ex- 
pensive two-volume edition beyond their 
means. The new edition is a counterpart in 
contents of the first edition, except that it 
lacks some of the colored illustrations—a 
smail loss—and all of the maps—a great one. 
For to read Nansen without a map is like 
eating a richly prepared soup without salt. 


ECONOMICS 


Mr. Freeman Otis Willey has published a 
remarkable volume entitled Zhe Laborer and 
the Capitalist. We shall give it adequate 
notice in a later issue. (Equitable Publish- 
ing Company, New York.) 

A General Freight and Passenger Post, by 
James L. Cowles, has reached a third edition, 
in which new chapters appear on “ The 
United Railways of America vs. the United 
States of America,” and “ The Prussian Rail- 
way Administration.” The central thought 
of the author is that railway rates, like postal 
rates, should be made regardless of distance. 
He states clearly Rowland Hill’s argument 
for uniform postal rates—the fact that the 
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average cost of a letter, chargeable to dis- 
tance (one-tenth of a penny), was so small as 
to be negligible—and urges that the same 
thing holds true for passengers and freight. 
This point, to our minds, he fails to prove, 
though he makes very effective use of state- 
ments made by railway managers when com- 
bating the demands of anti-monopolists that 
short hauls should bear a less charge than long 
ones. To transport a train-load of coal or 
what not two thousand miles costs vastly more 
in labor and fuel and wear and tear of every 
sort than to transport the same load twenty 
miles ; and if the same charge is imposed for 
both distances, short hauls would often be 
prohibited when naturally profitable, and 
long hauls be subsidized when naturally prof- 
itless, The system would be wasteful in the 
highest degree, it is certain, as regards pas- 
senger service. Mr. Cowles shows that the 
cost per train is practically the same whether 
very few passengers are carried or many, and 
demonstrates that lower passenger fares to 
a surprising extent increase the net receipts 
of railroads. The account of the third-rail 
experiment on the New York, New Haven, 
and Hartford road between Hartford and 
New lKritain contained in one of the new 
chapters in the present edition is-of great 
value, and the book throughout is soYull of 
suggestion that no student of the railroad 
problem can afford not to examine it. It is 
to be regretted that the care which Mr. Cowles 
exercises in his citing of facts is not applied 
to his estimates regarding the working of his 
own system. His assumption, for example, 
on page 233, that under his system there 
would be ten billion passenger trips annually, 


_ Fielding one billion dollars, is an assumption 
“that one month’s income of the American 


people would go into passenger fares, and 
that a still larger part of their time would be 
spentonthe cars. So valuable a book ought 
not to be marred by figures of this sort. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 

Industrial Experiments in the British 
Colonies of North America, by Eleanor L. 
Lord, well describes the attempt of the home 
government to force upon the colonies new 
industries. The British policy was interfered 
with, however, both by neglect of the planta- 
tions and ignorance of our industrial condi- 
tions. The Revolution itself was the logical 
outcome of the sudden efforts of the mother 
country, after years of laxity, to enforce re- 
strictive legislation. (The Johns Hopkins 
Press, Baltimore.) 
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EDUCATION 
The latest addition to the “ Cornell Studies 
in Classical Philology” is Studies in Latin 


Moods and Tenses, by Mr. Herbert Charles 


Elmer. The present volume is an endeavor 
to prove that erroneous ideas are held regard- 
ing the force of the perfect tense of the 
Latin subjunctive in all expressions in which 
that tense is used of futuretime. (The Mac- 
millan Company, New York.) 

Mr. M. B. Lambert, instructor in German 
in the Brooklyn Boys’ High School, has pub- 
lished, through the American Book Company, 
New York, an edition of Lessing’s M/inna 
von Barnhelm which readers of advanced 
German may find useful. As only such 
readers would be apt to read the play at all, 
the editor has not thought it necessary to 
append many notes or to give in his vocabu- 
lary the simpler German words or word-mean- 
ings which do not occur in the play. Minna 
was the first great German drama dealing 
with living events; as a comedy it is both a 
masterpiece of direct style and is perfectly 
typical of German manners. 

Whether as cause or effect cannot be 
determined, but the fact remains that as 
child-study has become more popular, and the 
kindergarten become more than a word ex- 
pressing an indefinite something intended 
for a child's good, a large literature on the 
subject of child-training has appeared. At 
first these books were ‘professional, but as 
the dependence of the professional expert, 
whether in medicine, education, or religion, 
on the mother was realized, as it became 
more evident that even the professional ex- 
pert must depend for his success on the ability 
of the mother to co-operate with him for defi- 
nite ends, books written by scientists for the 
non-professional mother appeared. The most 
recent is The Development of the Child, by 
Nathan Oppenheim. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York.) It is difficult to restrain 
one’s enthusiasm when speaking of it. The 
writer is the attending physician of the chil- 


‘dren's department of Mount Sinai Hospital, 


of New York. He has studied children from 
the standpoint of health and disease with 
marvelous insight. The chapter “ Heredity 
and Environment” might well be printed as 
a mothers’ tract for general circulation. The 
relation of the child to the school is presented 
so clearly and definitely that it must rouse 
the most indifferent mother possessing com- 
prehending intelligence as to the importance 
of the first years of school life on the future 
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man and woman. With rare comprehension 
of the two extremes of opinion as to the 
sphere of woman to-day, the author of “ The 
Development of the Child,” in the chapter 
on “The Profession of Maternity,” points 
out the dangers that threaten this highest 
office of woman, through false ideas of edu- 
cation and mistaken ideals of what constitutes 
the highest development of woman. 

Mr. Thomas Davidson, whose study of 
Aristotle has already appeared in the series 
of Great Educators, edited by Professor 
Nicholas Murray Butler, deals with an en- 
tirely different character and a radically differ- 
ent educational philosophy in his latest con- 
tribution to the same series, Rousseau and 
Education According to Nature. The volume 
is a compact and comprehensive study of the 
great French writer, written in a critical 
Spirit, but not lacking in sympathetic compre- 
hension of Rousseau’s real contributions to 
thought and education, (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A series of articles published in “ Scrib- 
ner's during the year under the title of 7he 
Ungquiet Sex have been the subject of as 
much discussion at dinner and lunch tables 
and teas as any articles published in any 
magazine during the same period. Woman 
is the most interesting subject to women, and 
when she is presented in her complex rela- 
tions to herself and the world, no interna- 
tional affairs are more exciting. On woman 
every woman has opinions formulated and 
ready for expression. ~The Unquiet Sex” 
is now published in book form, and the fair- 
minded reader closes the book with the con- 
viction that the author, Helen Watterson 
Moody, has wittily and truthfully presented 
the case of woman. She has been studied 
in her college career, as a club member and 
an exponent of clubs, as a reformer. The 
chapter that will hurt, and yet carry convic- 
tion to the heart of many women and win the 
nod of approval of many more, is the one on 
“ The Evolution of Woman.” The viewing of 
woman as though she were a creation of this 
century, or the result of scientific culture of a 
raw product, is to be deplored. From this 
point of view has sprung the hysteria that 
more than anything else has given rise to 
what may be termed the eternally feminine 
as opposed to the eternally womanly. The 
discussion of the domestic servant question, 
under the title of “The Case of Maria,” is 
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suggestive. No conclusion or remedy is 
reached, but much is suggested that will find 
expression in homes here and there. wher- 
ever this book, with its kernel of bitter truth 
wrapped in the sugar-coating of true literary 
expression and wit, finds its way. (Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York.) 

Mrs. Shattuck’s Advanced Rules of Par- 
liamentary Law for Large Assemblies is 
issued as a supplement to the “ Woman's 
Manual of Parliamentary Law,” which has 
had very wide acceptance among the organi- 
zations carried on by women in this country. 
The aim of this volume is to present a ré- 
sumé of parliamentary rules and principles 
for advanced students. (Lee & Shepard, 
Boston.) 

‘Mr. Herman |. Stern’s 7he Gods of Our 
/‘athers is described in its sub-title as “a study 
of Saxon Mythology,” and its aim is to bring 
before the reader, in a familiar way, the figures 
of the gods of the North and the great stories 
in which those gods appeared as colossal 
actors, and in which the men of the North 
attempted to explain to themselves the mean- 
ing of the world and of life. Every well- 
educated American boy is supposed to know 
his Greek and Roman mythology; he ought 
also to know the mythology of his own an- 
cestors. Itis not only a part ot his literature, 
but it is wrought into his blood. It presents 
a very different world from that which the 
Greeks saw. The Greek conception of the 
world was essentially classic, the Saxon con- 
ception essentially romantic. The Greek 
mind, as Mr. Stern says, seized upon form as 
the essential revelation of nature; the Saxon 
mind seized upon motion. The Greek empha- 
sized organic order, the Anglo-Saxon liberty. 
The divergence between the two is wide and 
deep, and in any complete education the 
knowledge of both orders of mind and of 
poetry must be combined. (Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York.) 

It is opportune that the records of the 
Sanitary Commission, which form a part of the 
history of our country, should be brought to 
our attention at this time by the publication 
of a new edition of “The Other Side of 
War” under a new title, 7he Crue/ Side of 
War, by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 
(Roberts Brothers, Boston.) The _ letters 
which make up this book were written by a 
woman who went to Yorktown April 27, 
1862, under the Sanitary Commission, and 
served actively for three months in the care 
of the sick and wounded. 
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An excellent new edition of Mr. Benjamin 
Kidd’s Social Evolution bas just been issued 
by the Macmillan Company. The text has 
been revised and new material added. The 
volume in form is convenient and the type is 
clear. We need only add that this book is 
one which no one can afford to leave unread 
who would follow the course of modern 
thought. 

Who's IVho is the “catchy ™ title of Mr. 
Douglas Sladen’s compendium of biograph- 
ical, official, and_ statistical information. 
Its plan of arrangement is novel and attract- 
ive, and the difficult work of determining who 
is who, and (harder still) who 7¢sx’¢ who, 
seems to have been carried on with discrimi. 
nation and social wisdom. (A. & C. Black, 
London.) 


Books Received 


For the week ending May 6 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 
PHILADELPHIA 
Elder, Wilham. Ideas from Nature. 75 cts. 
A Scientist’ s Confession of Faith. 
T Kerr B.,D.D. G and Other Addresses. 


COUPON MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 
Rule, Anglo-Saxia. Words by James D. Ross: music 
by W. Karl Vincent. 
DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK 
Atherton, Gertrude. American Wives and Enghsh 
Husbands. $1.50. 
DOUBLEDAY & M’CLURE CO., NEW YOR 
L ate Master a. Abraham Lincoln. Edited be Bliss 
Perry. 
ESTES & LAURIAT, BOSTON 
Riley, James. Songs ot Two Peoples. $1.25. 
GINN & CO., BOSTON 
The Ethics of Hobbes. Introduction by E. H. Sneath. 
LAMSON, WOLFFE & CO,, BOSTON 
Smith, Harriette K. The History of the Lowell Inst:- 
tute. 
ENNYSON NEELY, NEW YORK 
Bill, re ard acne. The Sword of the Pyramids. 
GILVIE PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK 
Hastie, "William B. Aunt Elvira Abroad. 
JAMES POTT & CO., NEW YOR 
Bacon, Rev. T. S., D.D The First ond “Great Com- 
mandment of God. $1.50. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Robins, Edward. Benjamin Franklin. $1.50. 
Iaudet, Alphonse. The Head of the Family. Trans- 
lat by — Carnac. $1.50. 
M’NALLY & CHICAGO 
Rand- McNally ‘War Atlas. 25 cts. 
FLEMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 
Salter, William. Words of the Lord Jesus. 
GEORGE H. RICHMOND & SON, NEW YORK 
Halévy, Ludovic. Autumn Manceuvres. Translated by 
Mary K. Ford. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Riley, ame Whitcomb. The Flying Islands of the 
ight. Vol. V1. 
Dowie, Ménie M. The Crook of the Bough. $1.25. 
Meredith, George. Duana of the Crossways. $l. 
George. The Ordeal of Kic Feverel. 


Sullivan, T. R. Ars et Vita, and Other Stories. $1.25. 
Burt Mary E., and Zenaide A. Ragozin. Odysseus, the 
Hero of Ithaca. cts. 
ROBERT LEWIS WEED CO., NEW YORK 
F. The Abduction of Princess Chriem- 


. WILDE & CO., BOSTON | 
Brooks, Elbridge & . A Son of the Revolution. $1.50, 
Vaile, Charlotte M. The M.M.C. $1.2 
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Archbishop Corrigan’s Jubilee 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the eleva- 
tion of the Archbishop of New York to the 
episcopate was celebrated during the past 
week with great splendor and enthusiasm. 
On Wednesday, May 4, the Cathedral was 
crowded as perhaps it had never been crowd- 
ed before, by those who were anxious to wit- 
ness the splendid celebration. Bishops and 
Archbishops from all over the country were 
present, and the representatives of most of 
the organizations of the Church in the vicinity 
of New York, as well as from a distance, had 
part in the festivities. The Cathedral was 
beautifully decorated, and the musical pro- 
gramme was elaborate and perfect. Each 
year of the Archbishop’s rule was represented 
by a minister of the mass ordained a priest 
inthat year. The principal services in recog- 
nition of the jubilee were those held in the 
Cathedral on Wednesday. the reception in 
the Metropolitan Opera-House on Thursday 
evening, and the children’s service in the 
Cathedral on Thursday afternoon. The trib 
utes of affection and esteem from the various 
members of the Archbishop’s own communion 
were eloquent and evidently heartfelt. The 
most significant part of the whole celebration 
to those not Roman Catholics was the enthusi- 
asm evoked by the hearty commendation of the 
Government. For instance, Bishop Farley, 
in introducing Bishop McQuaid, used these 
words: “ This is the greatest country that a 
man ever lived for, bled for, or died for. 
Now that it is engaged in a deadly struggle, 
the Catholics of the country will be among 
the first to risk their lives in its defense.” 
Mather Dougherty said: «“ When the cause 
of patriotism calls, the men who will be fore- 
most in the fight will be those of New York. 
There need be no danger of the dimming of 
a single star in the flag so long as there is 
left aman in New York to defend it.’ Bish- 
op McQuaid was peculiarly outspoken. He 
was greeted by the singing of “The Red. 
White, and Blue,” led by Archbishop Ryan, 
of Philadelphia. Bishop McQuaid said: 
~ The nations of Europe have again and 
again pointed at us the finger of scorn, but 
we are not looking for lessons from Europe. 
We want a country unshackled by the chains 
of European custom. Our forefathers laid 
down for us principles that are abiding, and 


[am not so much a believer in armies and 
navies as in the good, strong common sense 
of the American people. I believe in an army 
which will embrace all the people, which will 
enable us to defy the world, and in time of 
war to call not a million, but ten million, men * 
into the field. Then shall we be able to dic- 
tate to Europe and the world the doctrine of 
peace.” At the reception in the Opera-House 
addresses were delivered by Judge Daly, Mr. 
W. Bourke Cockran, Elbridge T. Gerry, and 
Elihu Root. Bishop Farley presented a cer- 
tificate of the cancellation of the debt of 
$250,000 on the Seminary of St. Joseph. All 
the responses of the Archbishop were in per- 
fect taste, and indicated that he was not 
unduly elated by the splendid tribute of ap- 
preciation and gratitude. One of the most 
impressive moments in the celebration was in 
and around the Cathedral when the * Star- 
Spangled Banner ” was played by the chimes 
and the immense crowd joined in the chorus. 
The whole occasion was full of interest and 
of great significance. It shows that the 
Roman Catholics are genuinely patriotic as 
well as loyal to their Church. Mr. Elihu Root 
made a good point when he said: * We are 
told that the Catholics favor Spain because 
Spain is a Roman Catholic country; but the 
starving reconcentrados are also Roman 
Catholics.” We should have been glad if 
there could have been a more distinct recog- 
nition of Protestant churches in the celebra- 
tion. Neither Mr. Gerry nor Mr. Root isa 
Roman Catholic, and both spoke as those of 
other faiths ; but it would have been a wor- 
thy thing if some of the prominent New York 
pastors who have worked sice by side with 
the Archbishop for many years bad been 
given a place on the programme. 


A Conference at Atlanta 

Two educational institutions at Atlanta, Ga., 
are doing a great work for the colored peo- 
ple of the South, not only by the instruction 
which they give in their regular courses, but 
also by their occasional conferences. We 
referred at length in these columns to the 
Sociological Conference which was held last 
year at Atlanta University, in which especial 
attention was given to the problem of the 
city as it affects the colored people of the 


South. The results were of great practical 
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value. Similar conferences have been held 
again and again under the leadership of 
Booker T. Washington at Tuskegee. We 
have before us as we write the “ Assembly 
Programme ” of the fifteenth anniversary of 
the Preachers’ Assembly and Alumni Reunion 
of Gammon Theological Seminary. This 
institution is located at Atlanta. This gather- 
ing will evidently be more than merely an 
assembly of alumni. Subjects vital to the 
welfare of the colored man will be discussed 
by eminent specialists. One subject, for 
instance, is “The American Negro and 
Africa.” A whole day is devoted to Soci- 
ology and Moral Reform, under which we 


notice such subjects as “Crime Among Ne-. 


groes and its Remedy;” “ The Drink Habit 
and Its Cure;” “ The Ethics of Organiza- 
tion.” Other days are devoted to Christian 
Education. The whole programme shows 
that the leaders in the work at Gammon 
Seminary appreciate the problem which they 
have on their hands. This institution is 
under the supervision of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church North. 


Resignation of Dr. Wayland 

The Rev. Henry L. Wayland, D.D., of Phil- 
adelphia, editor of our contemporary, the 
‘- Examiner,” has been constrained by ill 
health to resign his position on that paper. 
Dr. Wayland is one of the best-known minis- 
ters in hisdenomination. He has been prom- 
inent, not only in denominational circles, but 
also in the larger interests of the kingdom of 
God. He has been especially interested in 
the subject of social science. His address 
delivered two or three years ago at the New 
England Dinner in New York is one of the 
best remembered of the many brilliant 
speeches which have been delivered in recent 
years on Forefathers’ Day. His friends and 
co-workers will wish for him a speedy recov- 
ery. 


A Beautiful Ministry 

On Wednesday, April 27, the Rev. Amasa 
S. Freeman, D.D., who for about fifty-two 
years had been pastor of the Presbyterian 
church in Haverstraw, closed his life and 
his ministry at the same time. The story of 
that ministry is one of the most remarkable 
of which we have read in many years. Dr. 
Freeman went to Haverstraw on the comple- 
tion of his theological course at Union 
Seminary. He was the first pastor of the 
church, and has been its only pastor. Under 
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his ministry the church grew strong and ex- 
erted a wide influence. He was part of the 
life of the town. In his youth he was the 
inspiration of all good works; in his maturer 
manhood full of strength; and in his old age 
his presence was a benediction to the com- 
munity. The funeral services were appro- 
priate and significant. The whole town was 
in mourning for the one whom all had learned 
to love. All the bells in the community 
tolled as the funeral cortége passed. The 
ministry of Dr. Freeman well illustrates a 
remark once made by Dr. Storrs—namely, 
that a pastorate gains capital with the years. 
Many able men have exerted comparatively 


‘little influence because they have not re- 


mained in one place long enough to make 
their influence felt. The example of the 
pastor of the church at Haverstraw reminds 
us of the old New England times when the 
minister spent his whole life in a community 
and was its leader, teacher, helper, and 
pastor. 


The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel 
The annual report of the oldest of the 
missionary societies of Great Britain is soon 


‘to be published, and it contains one or two 


facts worthy of mention. The first is that 
its income for the year 1897 was more than 
double that of any previous year, with the 
single exception of 1890, and the increase 
over that year was very great. The mag- 
nificent sum of £317,513 was raised last year. 
A part of: this sum was by one gift; never- 
theless, it is an extraordinary record. The 
income from subscriptions and donations 
apart from special gifts has been exceeded 
by few years in its history. Who shall ex- 
plain the reason why our missionary treas- 
uries should be so sadly depleted while this 
one should be splendidly full? One depart- 
ment of its ministry is worth mentioning. It 
is distinguished among missionary societies 
by the fact that it aims to help the English 
people in the colonies and elsewhere. Those 
who have been on missionary ground cannot 
have failed to be impressed with the appar- 
ent neglect of foreigners, while all the efforts 
of the missionaries are given to the natives, 
In Japan, for instance, the missionaries are 
expected to do little if anything for Ameri- 
cans resident there, but to be tireless in work- 
ing for the Japanese. But the American 
residents, by their unworthy lives, often undo 
much of the good that the missionaries ac: 
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complish. Christian service among foreign- 
ers in non-Christian lands is quite as essential 
as that among natives, and we can see no 
reason why they should be separated. This 
society sets agoodexample. It works among 
both classes. 


The Burning of Spurgeon’s Tabernacle 

Probably no Protestant church in the world 
was betterknown. It wason the Surrey side 
of the Thames, not far from Westminster 
Bridge, in the heart of a dense population. 
There for about thirty years Mr. Spurgeon 
continued his incomparable ministry. The 
fire seems to have been started in an over- 
heated flue. It was confined to the main 
building, and did not touch the Pastor’s Col- 
lege adjoining. The building was erected in 
1861, and cost about $160,000. It seated 
4,880 persons, and it is said that by utilizing 
extra seats and the standing room 7,000 per- 
sons could be accommodated. The building 
was insured, but to what extent we are not in- 
formed. It was the largest Protestant church 
in London, and perhaps in the world. The 
English papers do not tell us what will be the 
future of the work. Probably in some form 
the edifice will be rebuilt. As is well known, 
Thomas Spurgeon, a son of Charles H.., is 
now the pastor of the Tabernacle. His min- 
istry has been a greatsuccess. It is said that 


for the present the services are likely to be 


continued in Exeter Hall. 


British Sympathy 

Private letters add force and warmth to 
the testimony of British sympathy with our 
present struggle which our newspapers have 
reproduced from British journals. A number 
of such letters have come to us within a week, 
An Anglican clergyman writes: “ There is 
but one feeling here. Were there any need 
of men, whole regiments would volunteer, 
and the two flags would be enfolded together.” 
A Congregational minister writes: “An 
Anglo-American alliance has been the dream 
of my life and the hope of my best moments.” 
Another writes: “ England is heartily with 
you—all of England that is worth anything.” 
Of the great religious bodies the Baptist 
Union has been the first to speak. At its 
anniversary meeting it passed with cheering 
the following resolution : 

That this Assembly desires to express its sym- 
pathy with the people of the United States in 
their honorable resolve to put an end to the in- 


tolerable oppression of Spain in the island of 
Cuba. 
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A copy was ordered to be sent to President 
McKinley, and the Chairman said thereupon, 
“God haste the day when there shall be a 
union of the two great Anglo-Saxon nations.” 


A Champion of Dr. McGiffert 

The editor of the “ Evangelist,” in looking 
around for some one who could pass an un- 
prejudiced judgment on Professor McGiffert’s 
book, asked the Rev. Herrick Johnson, D.D., 
professor in McCormick Seminary, to under- 
take the task of giving the book a thorough 
study and writing his opinions upon it. Dr. 
Johnson accepted the invitation, and occu- 
pies nearly two pages of the « Evangelist ” 
with the results of his study. He finds much 
in the book that he would have different and 
that he regards as crude and ill-considered, 
but he finds Professor McGiffert sound on 
all the great doctrines held sacred by the 
Presbyterian Church. Perhaps the most sig- 
nificant passage in Dr. Johnson’s long article 
the following : 
It. may be said that I misunderstand Dr. Mc- 
Giffert, misinterpret his belief, misrepresent his 
position. Well, that has occurred to me as a 
_— So, after reading some parts of his 

ok over and over again, and still reaching the 
conclusion that on all the great evangelical doc- 
trines of our Church he was true to the historic 
belief of Christendom, and accepted without 
doubt or question the Deity of Christ and of the 
Holy Spirit, the Trinity, the Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead, his ascension to 
heaven, and kindred doctrines, I did what | would 
have another do to me in like circumstances: I 
wrote to him my belief, based upon his book, of 
his full acceptance of the evangelical faith, and 
asked him if he could consistently confirm my 
conclusion. Iam not at liberty to make public 
his letter in reply, but he distinctly authorized 
me to say that he neither denies nor questions 
any of these doctrines, and that he is a thorough- 
going evangelical believer, standing squarely on 
the platform of the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
“and the Deity both of Christ and of the Holy 
Spirit, and accepting unquestioningly the Sav- 
iour’s resurrection and ascension.” 
We desire especially to commend the course 
pursued by the “ Evangelist.” Probably not 
one in a hundred of those who are crying out 
against Professor McGiffert have thoroughly 
read his book. They have taken detached 
pages, or even sentences, and ignored the 
general trend of his teaching. Dr. Johnson 
is conservative in theology, and his conclu- 
sions ought to be final with those who are 
so anxious for another heresy trial. The 
Presbytery of Pittsburg has asked the Pres- 
bytery of New York to take steps looking 
toward a trial. 
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Papers for the Soldiers 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Will you kindly mention in your columns 
that I will be glad to receive as many copies 
of your paper, and of other papers and maga- 
zines, as your readers and their friends may 
send me for distribution in hospitals and 
among regiments serving.in the field. 

After supplying the general hospital for the 
sick and wounded to be forwarded to this 
place from the coast, I will distribute all for- 
warded me among the forces operating on 
the Gulf and the islands, as well as in the 
various rendezvous of troops on board ship. 

Religious and illustrated and other papers 
kindly copy. ORVILLE J. NAVE, 

Post-Chaplain U. S. Army. 
Fort McPherson, Atlanta, Ga. 


A Letter from Turkey 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Turkey seems to have been practically 
wiped out of the slate of European politics. 
Crete has occasional mention ; Armenia is for- 
gotten. The only sign of the long-talked-of 
reforms is in the multiplication of useless 
officials whose salaries are a heavy drain 
upon an already depleted treasury; while 
bribery, oppression, and every form of malad- 
ministration are as rife as ever. The Ar- 
menians have wonderful recuperative power, 
and those who are able to work would soon 
be able to help themselves if there were a just 
and humane Government, one that respected 
their rights even if it did not extend any 
help to them. Security for the future is not 
assured, although there are no signs of an- 
other massacre at present. One of the great- 
est grievances now is the merciless collection 
of taxes. This burden has always rested more 
heavily upon the Christian than upon the 
Moslem. Through the inability of some to 
pay, and the dishonesty of collectors in put- 
ting the money into their own pockets, the 
tax list of the Government always shows a 
certain amount of arrears for each community 
every year. These arrears for the past ten 
or twelve years the Government is now relent- 
lessly collecting. The men from whom these 
taxes are supposed to be due may have been 
for years in their graves; somebody must 
pay. There is no respect of persons. Even 
widows and orphans who have received beds 
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or food from relief funds are obliged to sur- 
render them to the insatiable tax-gatherer. 

The outlook is not altogether dark. The 
funds which have been sent from almost 
every land where Christians are found, even 
from communities just emerging from hea- 
thenism, have not only demonstrated the spirit 
of Christian brotherhood, but they have saved 
multitudes of lives, and they are putting large 
numbers of orphans under the best influences, 
such as are adapted to train them for lives 
of usefulness. This is an agency that needs 
to be greatly extended, and which can be if 
the funds shall be furnished. The National 
Armenian Relief Committee, of which Brown 
Brothers & Co., 59 Wall Street, New York 
City, are the Treasurers, still continue to re- 
ceive and forward funds for this most worthy 
and necessary object. 

The evangelical work in this country re- 
ceived a staggering blow at the time of the 
massacres, but churches and schools are reviv- 
ing, although it will require years for com- 
plete recovery. 

Dr. Hepworth and his party did not visit: 
some of the places that suffered most severely 
during the massacres, but it is hoped that they 
saw enough to understand the “true inward- 
ness” of the affair. The winter is not a 
favorable time for travel in this country, but 
surprise has been expressed that the party 
did not visit Oorfa, which they could have 
done by a detour of only a few miles. 

The indemnity for American property de- 
stroyed in 1895 still waits. The Government 
disclaims all responsibility, although the most 
indubitable evidences exist of its own active 
participation in the destruction of property. 
Dr. Angell is a wise man, and he is manag- 
ing the case wisely, but he must wait proper 
support from Washington. It would have 
been much easier to finish the business dur- 
ing the previous administration, for there 
were fewer foreign matters in hand then than 
now. 

——, Turkey, March, 1898. 


The Mayesville School 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 


Miss Emma J. Wilson, of Mayesville, S. C., 
is on her annual visit to New York in the 
interest of the Mayesville Educational and 
Industrial School for Negro Children. Those 
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best acquainted with educational work among 
the negroes give Miss Wilson and her work 
unqualified indotsement. The greatest need 
just now is a plain, substantial edifice specially 
adapted to educational purposes. The land 
is paid for, and, with some help from the 
people themselves, it is estimated that about 
$1,800 is needed to complete the building 
fund so that the Institute may be opened 
free of debt. There surely must be a sufh- 
cient number of benevolent people interested 
in the advancement of the negro to help so 
praiseworthy an effort to a successful realiza- 
tion. The school has passed the experimental 
stage, and demonstrated its usefulness to the 
negroes of that vicinity, It now numbers 
one hundred and fifty-two scholars, under two 
teachers. Every pupil is expected to pay 
tencents a month for tuition, and the amount 
thus raised goes toward the support of the 
teachers, though quite insufficient. 

Grateful for whatever has been received, 
and hopeful for the future, Miss Wilson re- 
quests that contributions may be forwarded 
toa friend of the school, Miss Julia Colman, 
47 Bible House, New York, who will promptly 
pay it over to the trustees. X. 


Baptists and the Ordinances 
lo the Editors of The Outlook : 

| am reading with great interest and profit 
Dr. Abbott's articles on The Life and Letters 
of Paul, and appreciate particularly the point 
of view which is taken and the applications 
which are made to religious questions of the 
present time. With almost all that is said I 
find myself in hearty accord, but occasionally 
there is a point that raises question or dis- 
sent. Such a point is found in the number 
for March 5, on pp. 614, 615, in what is said 
and what is implied concerning the ordi- 
nances, This is not the place to attempta 
controversy on the subject, and I have no wish 
to do so, but it is hardly fair that Baptists 
should be placed in an erroneous position as 
to the ground on which they hold their faith 
and practice in this matter. 

Baptists have consistently maintained that, 
as exhibited in the pages of the New Testa- 
ment; only the immersion of a willing be- 
liever in Christ is Christian baptism. It is 


worth something, indeed, to see truth-loving 
scholars of other denominations now acknowl 
edging frankly—so far at least as the histori. 


cal question.js concerned—that this is true, 
and andonlhg the long-used arguments that 


the word baptize means to sprinkle or to pour 
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or to immerse, that baptism takes the place 
of circumcision, that in the households said 
in the New Testament to have been baptized 
there must certainly have been infants, etc. 
But concerning the grounds on which Chris- 
tians at the present time should determine 
their usage, Dr. Abbott says: “If baptism is 
a law, as circumcision was a law, and Chris- 
tians are under the law as Jews were under 
the law, then baptism should be by immer- 
sion, and administered only to adults. The 
justification for the change is to be found 
only in the fact that no rite or ceremony is of 
the essence of religion, and that God's chil- 
dren have the liberty to change any rite or 
ceremonial, if, by so doing, they think they 
can better minister to Christian life.” 

Now, Baptists hold and always have most 
emphatically maintained that “no rite or 
ceremony is of the essence of religion,” and 
for that very reason have refused to adminis- 
ter Christian rites to any person unless he 
gives credible evidence that he already is a 
Christian. They think that to administer 
the ordinances deliberately to a person who 
has not the essence of religion already within 
his heart is meaningless and pernicious, and 
gives to the externals of religion a prominence 
that was never intended by the Lord. They 
also hold that obedience to Jesus is most cer- 
tainly of the essence of the Christian religion. 
Recognizing him as Life-giver and Saviour, 
they acknowledge him as Lord and Master. 
Being free from the law, they feel that 
they are, as Paul says, under law to Christ. 
Not because « Christians are under the law 
as Jews were under the law,” but because 
they wish to be loyal to Christ, do Baptist 
Christians obey his commands with re- 
spect to the ordinances. They believe that 
he had good reasons for bidding his disciples 
to baptize—reasons which, indeed, it is not 
difficult to discover; and that a man who loves 
him, and understands what the command 
means, will not desire to set it aside and sub- 
stitute something else, even if the substitute 
is more convenient. Not convenience, but 
what Jesus wishes me to do, is the principle. 
Not the ready setting aside of an ordinance 
of the Master, in case it is not essential to 
true religion, but glad obedience to his bid- 
ding. ‘ Whatsoever he saith unto you, do 
it.” If religion, being in essence a spiritual 
thing, must nevertheless have outward rites, 
why not those rites which Christ established 
rather than rites of man’s devising? Why 
not the simple, meaningful ordinances of the 
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identify us to ourselves hereafter as the sub- 


New Testament rather than ceremonies that 

have no command back of them and no sym- 

bolism in them? F. J. G. 
Chicago. 


Notes and Queries 


NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/t is seldom possible 


to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. 


Those who find expected answers late in coming will, 
we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising from 
the constant pressure of many subjects upon our lim- 
ited space. Communications should always bear the 
writer's name and address. 


1. What did Jesus teach about “signs” and 
miracles? 2. Which is the better name for these 
works, “‘ signs” or miracles,and why? 3. What 
is the rationale of the miracles? 

J. B. 


1. He taught that they had a certain evi- 
dential significance, inferior to that given by 
his own personality and character, and there- 
fore to be presented to the spiritually unde- 
veloped whom the higher evidences did not 
impress. (Luke xi., 29; John iv.,48; x., 38; 
xiv., 11.) 2. “ Miracles” is a term which has 
been so variously and erroneously defined 
that it is inconvenient, tending to confusion 
rather than clearness of thought. Jesus’s 
favorite word for them was “works” or 
“ powers” (“mighty works” in our transla- 
tion). 3. The exceptional powers of various 
sorts that are manifested by some exception- 
ally constituted persons suggest the true 
rationale of the subject. Miracle, or what 
may be conventionally called so, is the pe- 
culiar outcome of a peculiarly endowed life. 
Life is the mother of all wonders. On the 
degree and reach of life, on its intensity and 
range of power, it will depend whether its 
natural working will be restricted to or will 
rise above the plane of the common and 
familiar. In virtue of a life of peculiar inten- 
sity and extraordinary range, what was super- 
natural to common men was natural to Jesus. 


Please help me out with the following ques- 
tion: Must not the thoroughgoing evolutionist 
believe either that all life is immortal or that no 
life is immortal? Is there any third alternative ? 
Are degrees of immortality conceivable ? 

Cc. S. O. 


All life is indestructible, immortal; only 
form is mortal. But the survival of life is 


one thing ; the survival of self-consciousness 
is another thing. This is the only question 
of interest to us, whether the self-conscious- 
ness which maintains our personal identity 
through all earthly changes will maintain it 
through the change called death, so as to 
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jects of our present experience. As to this 
we have previously quoted the remark of 
Thomas Hill Green: that, as the present 
order of things seems to have for its goal the 
development of self-conscious persons, we 
cannot rationally suppose that it is to issue 
in the extinction of self-conscious personality. 


Kindly explain St. Luke xxiv., 39, especially 
the meaning of the Saviour’s words when he said, 
“ A spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see me 
have.” 2. Also John xx., 27. How could 
Thomas touch the Saviour’s body if it was 
simply spiritual? 3. In what sense was the 
Saviour seen by his Apostles after his resurrec- 
tion? F. M. W. 

1 and 2. The two passages referred to 
mean that a tangible form appeared—no in- 
tangible apparition (see Luke xxiv., 37). But 
“ spiritual body” does not mean a body of 
ethereal stuff, but a body plastic to spiritual 
power. 3. Asan objective form of some kind, 
not an imaginary form created by fancy. 
The inquiry of what kind this form was 
encounters insoluble difficulties in reconciling 
the various statements made concerning it. 
Notwithstanding these difficulties, it is less 
difficult to believe in the real objectivity of 
certain phenomena than to believe that the 
whole narrative is based in mere imagination 
and credulity. 


Recently I have heard Dr. Abbott spoken of 
as a fair type of Sabellianism. 1. Does this 
correctly represent his theological position? 2. 
Must we not consider F. W. Robertson’s sermon 
upon “ The Trinity ” (third series, fourth sermon) 
to be essentially Sabellian in statement ? 

X. Y. 

1. Not atall. The imputation of “ Sabel- 
lianism” is nowadays often inconsiderately 
made, and it is one that no man well versed 
in theology is likely to become justly liable 
to. According to Sabellius, Deity is a monad, 
which evolves into a triad, and this in turn is 
reabsorbed into the monad. Otherwise stated, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost are 
temporary phenomena, media or modes of 
revelation, which both begin and end in time, 
and, having accomplished their mission, are 
merged again in the Divine Unity. 2. Un- 
questionably not. 


1. Kindly say what you understand by the 
statement in 2 Cor. v., 21, that Christ was “‘ made 
to be sin” for us. 2. Also please tell me 
whether you believe in a personal Second Com- 
ing. If you do not believe in the actual Second 
Coming of Christ, may I ask what you mean 
when you say, on page 476 of The Outlook for 
February 19, that “if the dead do not rise. . 
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Good 


then it is not true that Christ will bring with 
him his beloved”? READER. 


1. It means that he was treated as a sin- 
ner, suffered as sinners suffer, though, being 
innocent, not w/a/ sinners suffer. 2. Yes,a 
personal coming, not in form, however, but 
in power; not in show, but in spirit; and that 
this Coming in the power of the Spirit is now 
in progress from more to more of efficiency, 
until the Spirit of Christ shall have thorough- 
ly regenerated the present world. 
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The Outlook recently contained a query as to 
the difference in meaning between the letters 
“ §.T.D.” and the more familiar “D.D.” Is not 
the distinction simply this: that the “ semi-lunar 
fardels ” stand for the English “ Doctor of Divin- 
ity,” and S.T.D. for their Latin equivalent, Sacre 
Theologiea Doctor? What could Doctor Divint- 
tatis possibly signify in Latin? Doctor of Divi- 
nation? or, perhaps, Doctor of Godship? The 
General Catalogue which eschews dog-Latin will, 
of course, use “S.T.D.;” but if that document 
condescends to English, as sometimes it does, it 
will set “ D.D.”’ in its place. J. E. G. 

This is so. “ Divinity” in the sense of the 
science of divine things is a modern term, 


and has no authorization in classical Latin. 


1. Who was the woman for whom a statue was 
erected in Margaret Place, New Orleans, ten or 
twelve years ago, and for what special merit was 
it erected? 2. Was it the first statue erected in 
honor of a woman in America ? ka 


Margaret Haughery, laundress, milkwo- 
man, and baker, who could not read or write, 
but made a fortune by hard work and spent it 
in sustaining orphan asylums and other phil- 
anthropic institutions. See Miss Grace King’s 
article on “The Higher Life of New Or- 
leans” in The Outlook for April 25, 1896. 
A picture of the statue is there printed. 
2. We believe so. 


“P, M. P.” is referred to Dr. Ramsay’s 
“St. Paul the Traveler” for detailed evidence 
in support of the statement that when St. 
Paul went to Rome he traveled in good fash- 
ion, with two companions who passed as his 
slaves; and also for the indications that he 
was not without some means other than such 
as he earned by his tent-making or received 
from the churches. 


I have the poem “ The Chemistry of Charac- 
ter,” cut from the New York “Sun.” It was 
copied there from “ Poems of Progress,” and is 
signed “ Lizzie Doten.” H. W.& 


The poem on “ The Chemistry of Character,” 
beginning “John and Peter and Robert and 
Paul,” inquired for by “ Indianapolis,” was pub- 
lished in a newspaper within a year or so, and 


Deeds 


ascribed to Robert J. Burdette. 
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It also appeared 
in the “ Banner of Light” quite a number of 
years ago. M. M. 


The query of “C. F. S.” as to the authorship 
of the “ Reverie,” beginning with “‘ What is 
thought? In wild succession,” etc., I can an- 
Swer ; it was written by “ Josiah Conder,” a mem- 
ber of the English Parliament, in “one of the 
30's.” M. P. F. 


“ W. C. L.” will find in a book entitled “ The 
Plan of the Ages” a solution in extended form 
of the problems found in Philippians ii., 5-11. 
The book is published by the Bible and .Tract 
Society, Allegheny, Pa. The price is 25 — 

F. B. 


Good Deeds 


At a recent fire in New York City a blind 
man, August Ahrens by name, proved to be 
ahero. He not only succeeded in turning 
on the alarm, but also groped his way through 
the house, awakening all the inmates. He 
saved twenty or more lives. 


The American Exchange National Bank 
of New York City will pay the salaries of its 
clerks who are in the reserves while they are 
in the war or are on duty in any military or 
naval capacity. This decision has also been 
reached by other institutions, as has that of 
firms like Messrs. J. W. Goddard & Co., John 
Wanamaker, and the Astor Estate, whose 
employees desiring to enlist are informed 
that their positions will be held open, and 
such an arrangement regarding continuance 
of remuneration will be made as the circum. 
stances of each case may warrant. 


A letter from Key West gives an account 
of an act of heroism on the part of Ensign 
Roscoe Spear, of the Montgomery. Late the 
other night he jumped into the water in re- 
sponse to the cry of “ Man overboard!” He 
was in full uniform, but after a few minutes 
found the luckless sailor, who was unable to 
swim and was being rapidly borne away 
from the ship. After a hard: struggle young 
Spear brought the almost lifeless man back 
to the Montgomery, and both were hauled in 
more dead than alive. It took several hours 
to revive the plucky officer; but the incident 
goes to show the kind of stock the American 
navy is made of. 


The Southern family in which the lamented 
negro leader, Blanche K. Bruce, was once a 
slave, lost all their fortune in the Civil War. 
The head of the household died soon after- 
ward, says the New York “ Mail and Ex- 
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press,’ and one member after another passed 
away, until finally there were left only the 
widow of Bruce’s former master and her 
young daughter. They were alone in the 
world, unused to its hardships and with no 
means of earning a livelihood. But their 
former slave remained faithful to them, and 
from his scanty earnings a generous share 
was set apart each week for their increasing 
needs. This thoughtful providence continued 
throughout Mr. Bruce’s life. As his success 
broadened ard his means increased he added 
to the allowance for the maintenance of his 
old-time mistress and her daughter. 


Speaking of Mr. John Jacob Astor, Mr. 
Theodore Roosevelt says : 


Mr. Astor has already equipped and offered to 
the Government one battery of light artillery, 
which will be maintained entirely at his expense, 
as well as his yacht Nourmahal, and he has 
offered free transportation for all troops, regular 
and volunteers, over his lines of railway in the 
West. His patriotism, particularly as regards 
his yacht, is in marked contradistinction of some 
of the efforts made by certain Americans to sell 
vessels to the Government at exorbitant prices. 
The country has reason to be proud of men like 
Mr. Astor and Mr. Augustus Schermerhorn, who 
have offered their yachts free. Mr. Schermer- 
horn’s vessel being suitable, we took it; Mr. 
Astor’s was not suitable, and we desired not to 
accept it, but the offer was alike in each case. 
In the same manner Mr. Pierrepont Morgan gave 
us the Corsair, at a much smaller price than he 
would have asked others, and to his own personal 
inconvenience, merely because he thought she 
could be useful to the Government. 


April Necrology 


April 4.—Louis Appia. Born 1517. A distin- 
guished Swiss physician, who, with Henri 
Dunant, founded the Red Cross. 

April 10.—George R. Freeman. Professor of 
Hebrew in the Meadville Theological School. 
See page 1037, Vol. LVITI. 

April 11.—The Rev. Dr. Frederick William 
Conrad. Born1316. For many years editor 
of * The Lutheran Observer.” 

April 11.—Stacey Gardner Potts. Born 1853. 
Musical critic of the “ Churchman” and an 
organist of note. 

April 13.—Elzear Alexandre Taschereau, Cardi- 
nal and Archbishop of Quebe>. Born 1820. 
See page 1003, Vol. LVIII. 

April 15.—Robert Purvis. Born 1833. One of 
the leaders of the anti-slavery movement. 
April 16.—Robert Milligan McLane. Born 1815. 
Ex-Governor of Maryland and ex-Minister 

to France. 

April 16.—Charles W. Hackett. Born 1854. 
Chairman of the Kepublican State Commit. 
tee of New York. 

April 17.—Joaquin Crespo. 


Born 1545. 
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President of Venezuela. 
Vol. LVILL. 

April 18.—Jules Marcou. Born 1824. A famous 
geologist. 

April 19.—George Parsons Lathrop. Born 1851. 
A well-known writer. See page 1056, Vol. 
LVILI. 

April 21.—Richard Smith. Born 1823. A vet- 
eran journalist of Cincinnati. 

April 21.—Edward Cary Walthall. Born 1831. 
United States Senatorfrom Mississippi. 
April 23.—Joseph Evans. Born 1857. A well- 

known landscape painter. 

April 27.—Birdsey Grant Northrop. Born 1817. 
The* Father of Village Improvement Soci- 
eties ** and the originator of Arbor Day in 
schools. See page 10. 

April 27.—The Rev. Dr. Charles E. Miller. Born 
1850. Pastor of the De Kalb Avenue Meth- 
odist Church, Brooklyn. 


Bits of Fun 


The difference between pride and vanity is 
that we have one and other people have the 
other.— Puck. 


A man is startled sometimes when he thinks 
of his former ignorance; but he generally feels 
that his present knowledge is ample.— /wcé. 


Mamma—QOh, dear! Jimmy, I don’t believe 
you know what it is to be good. Jimmy-—Yes, | 
do,mamma. It’s not doing what you want to 
do.—L£ xchange. 


** Dearest, you blush like the roses red,” 
Said he, and he thought that rather neat. 
In after years he simply said, 
“Great Cesar, Jane! you’re red as a beet.” 
—Cincinnatt Enquirer. 


A young French artist recently wrote to the 
publisher for whom he had agreed to do some 
book-illustrating, demanding higher pay. Why 
was that? “ Why,” replied the indignant illus- 
trator, “1 find that, in order to illustrate these 
novels, one has to read them!”-—Zvening Post 
(N. Y.). 

Among the advertisements in a_ provincial 
paper there recently appeared the following : 
“ The gentleman who found a purse with money 
in Burford Street, is requested to forward it to 
the address of the loser, as he was recognized.” 
A few days afterwards the reply was inserted : 
“The recognized gentleman who picked up a 
purse in Burford Street requests the loser to call 
at his house.” —/earson’s Weekly. 


Two Bishops with seats in the House of 
Lords on Tuesday’strolled across the lobby, and 
were passing the door of the House of Commons, 
on their way to the Peers’ gallery to hear the 
debate on the second reading of the Benefices 
Bill, when their progress was stopped by one of 
the doorkeepers. “Why cannot we enter? We 
are members of the House of Lords and entitled 
to seats in the Peers’ gallery,” asked the Bishops, 
in amazement. The doorkeeper firmly replied 
that the Speaker was at prayers, and that during 
prayers there was no admission for Bishops.— 
London Daily News. 


See page 1055, 
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For the Little People 


A Day in May 
By Florence L. Lattimore 


The wind said, “ What are you smiling at?” 
And the bud said, « I’m smiling at you!” 
Then answered the wind, “ Let us do more— 
let’s laugh !” 
So he gathered his strength, and blew and blew, 
‘Till he blew himself past where the little bud 
grew. 
That's true! 
He lifted his head and looked around, 
‘hen he went back to hunt up his friend, 
But it couldn’t be found, though he searched 
and searched, 
Till he heard a voice say at the river bend, 
“1 am turned to a flower by the breezes you 


send, 
And tend.” 


The wind said,“ What made you go and 
change? 

You.were pretty enough as you were !” 

Then answered the bud, “ This is my way to 
laugh ; 

And a Jaugh to a smile is what June will prefer. 

‘Twas you yourself pulled off my winter fur, 

Yes. sir!” 


Freddy 
By Clarence A. Jenks 

Freddy was not so very large. Indeed, he 
was not much larger than the bowl of a table- 
spoon. But if Freddy was small, there were 
some things about him that made him very 
interesting. For instance, he had a snug- 
fitting coat of armor that protected him in 
his small way almost as well as the great 
steel plates protect our modern battle-ships. 

Now, | feel sure that you must want to 
know who Freddy really was. Let me tell 
you. Freddy was a toad. Not a common, 
every-day hop-toad, but a toad of some dis- 
tinction—a real horned toad. 

Freddy had spent all his short life in run- 
ning about with his little brothers and sisters 
on the warm sand-banks and among the sweet- 
smelling orange-groves of Southern California. 

One day Freddy and I chanced to meet. 
Verhaps Freddy was sorry, but he was very 
polite about it, and scrambled out of my way 
in great haste. As I wished to be sociable, 


I said a cheery “ Good-morning,” and I am 
sure Freddy was just as polite as ever, and 
if I could have understood him would only 
have said, “ Please, sir, 1 would be excused 
this morning.” 

I loved Freddy so much from that very 
moment that I wanted him to live with me. 
so I picked him up, and, putting him in my 
pocket, I carried him home. 

When I took Freddy out from his prison 
in my pocket, he played “ possum,” and for 
a few minutes he was the deadest little live 
toad that you ever saw; then he very slyly 
opened the lids of one eye—just a crack— 
and peeped out; but when he saw me he 
snapped them together again quicker than 
you can say “Jack Robinson.” In a few 
seconds he slowly opened them again, and 
this time he kept them open, and in a little 
while he had both cyes wide, and was watch- 
ing my movements with great interest. 

I filled a little box with sand, and, placing 
it on the window-seat, I put Freddy into it. 
He stood perfectly still for a few minutes, 
and then, looking around as much as to say, 
« Well, it’s time to go to bed,” he began to 
burrow at a great rate down into the sand. 
The sand forms a great bed-blanket for 
Freddy and all his little brothers and sisters. 
The sun shines all day upon it, and so keeps 
it nice and warm for them. 

reddy formed some very regular habits. 
At two o'clock every afternoon he would 
shake off his sand robes and be as bright 
and as spry as a little toad who was very 
hungry could be. At four o’clock, if he had 
had all the flies he wanted, he would begin 
to grow drowsy ; then there would be a flurry 
of sand in the box, and Freddy had gone to 
bed. 

It was very curious to watch Freddy catch 
a fly. He would come to the little door cut 
in the side of his box, and would stand there 
bobbing his head from one side to the other; 
then out he would run and up the wire screen 
of the window. Here he would wait for his 
prey. When he saw a fly, he would watch it 
through his half-shut lids a few seconds, then 
his head would dart forward and out would 
flash his little pink tongue, and it was good- 
by, Mr. Fly, for Freddy never missed his aim. 


Once Freddy ate twenty-two flies at a meal, 
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It made him ill, and the next day he did not 
come out at all, and when he did come out 
he was a very sober and sad-looking lit'le 
toad. But he had learned a lesson, and after 
that he could not be induced to eat more than 
ten or twelve at a time. 

One morning a lady who had a ro and 
a rather disagreeable voice sat down by the 
window where Freddy had his box, and began 
to talk. In a few minutes the sand was 
moving, and Freddy crawled out, looking 
very sleepy and disgusted at such a rude 
awakening. He stayed out some time, and 
then, as if disapproving of such unseemly 
hours, covered himself up again in the sand. 

I tied Freddy out-of-doors by fastening a 
silk cord to the fringe of little horns that sur- 
rounded his neck, somewhat after the fashion 
of the pointed collars that little boys and 
girls sometimes wear. But one day he cut 
the cord with his sharp little horns, and then 
it was good-by, Mr, Freddy. 

Although I have often looked for Freddy, 
and have since met many other little horned 
toads—perhaps some of his own brothers 
and sisters—I have never met a little toad 
who was always so polite and who dined so 
punctually at two P.M. 


Some City Little People 

The little people who read The Outlook 
are the little children who have a space for 
play. They have rooms of their own, bureau 
drawers for their things, toys that are their 
very own, kept in places that mammas arrange 
for toys. They have their own books, and 
doubtless shelves to keep them on. If they 
live in the country, they have room to play 
out-of-doors ; if in the city, they have some 
one to go out with them to a park or on the 
broad sidewalk. 

In New York there are thousands of chil- 
dren who have no toys of their own, and not 
even an inch of space that can be called 
theirs in theirhomes. There are thousands 
of homes in New York where there are not 
chairs enough in the home for all the family 
to sit down at one time. These children 
have only the streets to play in. These 
streets are as crowded as the homes. Street- 
cars, trucks, and carts leave only the narrow 
sidewalk for them, and this is often crowded 
with people. 

If you pass the New York Post-Office, you 
will see a number of small boys who sell news- 
papers gathered about there. At one end of 
the building are pillars so constructed that 
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‘there were six hundred people on it. 
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they form ledges. Suddenly a small boy will 
snatch a cap from another boy’s head, and 
climb up the pillar as far as he dare go, and 
leave the cap on the highest ledge he can 
reach. This boy starts the game, which is 
to keep on his own cap, and climb the near- 
est pillar with his playmates’, The boy who 
deposits the greatest number of caps on the 
ledges of the pillars without losing his own 
is the winner. In other parts of the city 
caps are put on top of the lamp-posts, on 
awnings, and over doorways. Sometimes 
these games lead to serious trouble. 

Again, they play very quiet games. Last 
week a group of boys sat on some flagging- 
stones, so intent as to see or know nothing 
but their game. They made small circles, 
one almost joining the other; two rows, either 
side of a straight line, with a large circle at 
the top. Dice were thrown with the intent 
to make them stop in each circle in turn by 
a quick toss of the dice from between the 
thumb and first fingers. If the dice went 
beyond the ring in which the player aimed, 
the player began over again at the first cir- 
cle. Ifasecond one of the dice thrown by an 
opponent struck the one in the circle and threw 
it out, the one thrown out had to begin at the 
first circle again. It was called baseball. 
The police arrest boys in New York for 
playing ball in the streets. The boys did 
not gamble. It was a simple game having 
two sides. 

Little girls have no cozy places to play 
house. If they start to play house in the 
doorways, the people who have to go in and 
out get angry, and drive them away; there is 
no place on a crowded sidewalk for little 
girls to play house. 

If you live in the country, ask some one 
who knows to show you one acre of ground. 
Look at it carefully, and try to think how 
much room there would be to move about if 
In some 
parts of New York there are six hundred 
people living on one acre of land. If the 
children play tag, they must run in and out 
among horses, and people who are in a 
hurry, who push and shove them. If they 
jump rope, they must stop to let people pass. 
In such parts of the city it is useless to own 
a hoople. Do you wonder that when these 
children get out in the country, where there 
is room, and light, and air, they want to 
stay? Be good to them if they come in your 
village, and patient with them if they seem 
rough and coarse, selfish and bad. 
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Condensed Milk 


HAS NO EQUAL AS 
AN INFANT FOOD. 


“INFANT HEALTH’ Sent 
FREE on APPLICATION. 
New YORK CONDENSED MILK 


Strong, durable hose. Two grades, specially 
designed for family use: Double Diamond— 
powerful, and wears like iron, color—slate ; 
Oxford—slightly less expensive, but sound and 
strong—colors, red or white—very neat. If 
your dealer hasn’t our brands, send his address 
and yours—prices and full information will be 
supplied at once. Booklet free. Address 
Garden Hose Dept. 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING CO.LTD. 


25 Park Place, New York 
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